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| School Children 


respond to a homelike 


atmosphere 


of Crane materials 
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Children tail to react to impersonal 


° ° ° Such fixtures as this Voarta lavatory, C600-SA have been designed b 
| severity, Whether itbein pedagogy | Crane Cov to add atouch of cheerfulness taherie barren ash rom 
or in plumbing. Itistruethenthat | — ee a | 
| in addition to sanitation, comfort, — 
| and economy, school wash rooms 
require one added attribute, a cheer- have made careful investigations of 
tul, homelike atmosphere. methods by which monotony can be 


banished, and beauty added to clean- 

G: = sr eyYneric 7 > F : ‘ 

rathering their experience from de- —_ j; nece in fixtures. 
signing bathrooms and fixtures for an 





impressive number of the country’s The findings of these men, like those 
| homes .. . cottages as well as man- of Crane engineers and piping experts, 


| 
| sions... Crane plumbing experts are at the service of school builders. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offi esin One Hundred and Eighty Cities 
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The “900” Series Buckeye Heatovent 


This cross section view gives a clear idea of the simplicity of design and sturdiness of construction 
of the 900 Series Unit which is the result of many years experience in designing and building heat- 
ing and ventilating units for school rooms, offices, churches, laboratories and banking rooms. 


While its handsome appearance and the accessibility to all parts are features to be considered, its 


real pre-eminence rests upon its outstandingly superior performance under severe conditions. 


A very important feature, one which is very convenient and 











which also results in a very appreciable saving in fuel is the fact 
that any 900 Series Buckeye Heatovent can be changed from a 
non-recirculating to a recirculating unit and vice-versa by merely 
operating the combination intake and recirculation damper. 


Dampers may be arranged to operate either manually at each 


unit, or automatically by any standard automatic temperature 





control system from remote control point. 


Air Delivery: 600 to 1500 cu. feet per minute. 








Height: Only 34 inches----which permits 
installation under practically any window 
without cutting off light. 








Depth: Only 9} inches when recessed - - less 
aisle projection than the average 3 column 
iron radiator. 


Width: 26 to 60 inches, varying with 
capacity. 


Write for Bulletin Number 124 
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THDE BW agen iL iN ‘0 IER COMPANY 











Main Office A nt Columbus, 

& Factory Ohio 
a — Sales and Service Offices —-—-----— 

sb ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

BALTIMORE GRAND RAPIDS NEW YORK CITY SALT LAKE CITY 
BOSTON HARRISBURG NEWARK, N. J ST. LOUIS, MO, 
BUFFALO HEMPSTEAD, L.I.PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE.IN CANADA 
DALLAS LOS ANGELES’ RENO, NEV. TORONTO, ONT. 
DENVER MILWAUKEE RICHMOND, VA. YOUNGSTOWN 
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hese young folk deserve 
clean, pure air in their 


classrooms 
| ... without drafts # 


Fr. is plentiful but not always pure. Raw, outdoor air 
can be let into a classroom without much trouble. 
But the guantity of air and the ease of obtaining it is no more 
important than the quality, temperature and control of it! 
Drafts are as dangerous as measles! 





















A Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilator in each classroom will 
bring outdoor air indoors, filter it clean; warm it to pre- 
cisely the right temperature; supply it in the right quantity 
... without a hint of draft... noiselessly ! 

Actual photographs of Unit Heater-Ventilator installations 


in schools, old and new, are found in our new U.V. Catalog 
number 361. It will be a pleasure to send you a copy on 





- * 
request—no obligation of course! 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. ~« Camden, N. J. « Framingham, Mass. a 
Galt, Ontario * Hyde Park, Mass. * Sturtevant, Wis. 
Branch Offices at Adanta; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
s Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los 
Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; 
2 * Canadian Offices 


Rochester; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D. C. 
at: Toronto; Montreal and Galt. * Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


—f—_—__4 the Sileng , 
ur levanl Unit Heater-Ventilator 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR ero FILTERED CLEAN @1> AND TEMPERED 
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Shine All 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF. 














SHINE-ALL 
all of these surfaces without injury 
it is neutral and does not 
harmful abrasives, caustics, 


school can save money by 
making this one investment that will 
take care of all cleaning jobs. 


cleans and maintains 


BLACKBOARDS 








HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CORRECT CARE OF WOOD FLOORS 


Our expert floor maintenance men thoroughly understand the finishing and 
maintenance of all types and conditions of wood floors. Make your problem 
theirs One of these men will come to your school for a consultation by request 
His recommendations, suggestions and demonstrations may be had without cost 


mene’ THE GYMNASIUM FLOOR 


Special care should be given the Gym Floor. Hillyard’s Special Gymnasium 
Floor Finish is tough and long wearing. Produces a lustrous floor surface that 
is easy to keep clean. Ask about it. 





USE IT FOR CLEANING 
ALL TYPE FLOORS — PAINTED WALLS 
DESKS, FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 


THE ONE, PRODUCT 
FOR CLEANING EVERY SURFACE 


ALL STEEL PORCELAIN AND ENAMEL SURFACES 





ST. JOSEPH, MO., U. S. A. 
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HE UNIVENT is a com- where are receiving the benefits of Uni- 


a Mio. 


plete individual ventilating machine for — vent Ventilation—ventilation that means 


drawing fresh air directly from out of — better health, better attendance records 
& 


doors — cleaning it — warming it to a —more alert minds. 
comfortable temperature — and deliver- If you are considering a new building, 
ing it in such a manner that there is an or plan remodeling a present building, 
agreeable air motion but without drafts. learn the facts regarding the Univent, 
: Univent results cannot be duplicated — which is endorsed by the leaders in archi- 
by any other unit venti- Ag other ventilator ghee tecture and school ad- 
lator—because the Uni- ministration everywhere. 








vent’s important features 


Our free book No. 21 
will be gladly sent you 


are exclusive to itself. 





School children every- upon request. 


ores 


VENTILATION 


Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, I/l. 








Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 
~© Sales and Service ~ 
BELFAST, ME. BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE ATLANTA OMAHA PORTLAND 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAGINAW TOLEDO GREEN BAY MEMPHIS DENVER SEATTLE 
PROVIDENCE W ASHINGTON, D.C. DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 
NEW YORK CITY SCRANTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS EMPORIA DALLAS TORONTO 


UTICA PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS DES MOINES BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SPOKANE WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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THIS MONTH 


The importance of considering the school 
plant as a complementary phase of the edu- 
cational system is emphasized by Mr. Moehl- 
article this month. 


man in the opening 


How the continuation schools may provide the 
greatest help to pupils by giving vocational 
guidance is told by Mr. Kitson on page 25. 


The application of psychiatric social service 
to the schools is described on page 35 by two 
members of the Los Angeles school staff. 


Describing the construction of a grammar 
school in Glendale, Ariz., Mr. Smith advo- 
cates, on page 45, the unit plan of building. 


Play for the many in contrast to athletic 
championships for the few is urged by Miss 
Trilling on page 51. 
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Security — 


BLY planned and engineered 

to withstand every test—in- 
cluding Time. Not measuring 
sturdiness and safety with dol- 
lars. Ten, — fifteen, — yes — 
twenty years hence today’s 
Royal shall seat to- 
morrow’s children — properly. 


Movables 


THE ROYAL CHAIR 
‘cA Lifetime Chair’ 





1 
CORRECT POSTURE 
MEANS 
SADDLE SHAPED 
SEATS 











METAL 
Company 


ROYAL 


Manufacturing 


1138 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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“Your Lathes Are Standing Up 
Splendidly After Ten Years’ Use”’ 


HE best recommendation any machine de- 

signed for school use can receive is an 
expression of satisfaction from schools in 
which it is used. 
“Your Lathes are standing up splendidly after 
ten years’ use.” So a woodworking instructor 
(name on request) informed us a short time 
ago. Surely this statement corroborates the 
fact of No. 12’s correct design and superior 
construction. 
Now the No. 12 is even better than ever! The 
frame construction is even more rigid and 
the motor control is improved to make the 
machine positively “fool proof” to operate. It 
eliminates all danger of starting motor at too 
high speed and thereby shattering stock. 
We will gladly send you the illustrated bul- 
letin which fully describes and illustrates the 
No. 12. Write for it today. 


YATES-AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Vocational Division 


BELOIT, WIS. 
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THE ‘LITTLE MORON &! 
Though Teacher may never say this, it must be what and Miller School Wardrobe blackboards at one 
she secretly thinks when Bobby states that four and side—as shown in this picture. 






The “Alternator” is a giant book of blackboards 
four “leaves” of eight ‘“pages”— eighty-four square feet 
of blackboard space! The boards swing to any de- 
sired position with a slight push. 


.our are seven, or when Jean ventures the informa- 
tion that New Zealand is a fishing port in Alaska. 
More than likely the pupils are not naturally stupid, 














listless and uninterested. Perhapsthey—like 65 % of all Use of the Alternator means blackboard efficiency. 
American school children— are suffering from defective Lessons or quizzes may be prepared in advance and 
eyes. Glasses? Certainly, that would be the cure; but concealed until the proper time. Old work may be 
what about prevention? Almost invariably poor eye- kept. One board may be devoted to the work of the 
sight in school children is a result of faulty black- best pupils. Possibilities of the Alternator are unlimited. 






board arrangement. Complete information may be had by writing for 


The perfect blackboard arrangement consists of a cotslogue A-3. 
green, cork-carpet poster-board across the front of the K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


room—an “Alternator” centered on the poster-board 123 West Eighth St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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St. Bronislava School (and Chureh) finds 
the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System 
offers marked fuel economies 


acts and figures covering the operation of the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System in St. Bronislava School (and Church), Chicago, show that during the past heat- 
ing season the building was heated with a fuel consumption of but 28.887 pounds of coal 
per square foot of radiation for the period of 243 days. The total coal consumption was 
only 115 tons —a remarkable showing for a building of this size with a cubage of 805,400 
feet and 7.962 sq. ft. of direct radiation. The School contains 20 classrooms, and both the 
; school and the adjoining two-story church are heated by the Differ- 
St. Bronislava School (and Church), 2 3 . 3 4 - . 

Chicago ential System ... Surely here are results that merit your own very 
Irchilecl: Leo Strelka, Chicago ’ ° . = 
Heating Contractor: Service 
Plumbing and Heating 
Co., Chicago 

Builders 
WJ. Lynch, 


Chicago 





careful consideration of the advantages of this economical, adapt- 
able system of heating utilizing Sub-Atmospheric Steam. 


¢. A. DUNHAM CO. 


Dunham Building, 450 East Ohio St... Chicago 


Over eighty sales offices in the United States, Canada and the United Kingdom bring Dunham 
Heating Service as close to you as your telephone. Consult your telephone directory for 
the address of our office in vour city. An engineer will counsel with you on any project 


ii i 7 as 
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Look for the name 
DUNHAM 


This nameplate identifies a 
genuine Dunham Thermo 
static Radiator Trap 





The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System and 
individual parts of the apparatus used in that system are 
fully protected by United States Patents Nos. 1,644,114 
and 1.706.401, and Canadian Patents Nos. 282,193 
7 282,194 and 282.195. Additional patents in the United 
oe ~_ ~ , States. Canada ..nd foreign countries are now pending. 
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SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


ESTABLISHED /875 


Telephone Switch Board 


This new Holtzer-Cabot Telephone 
Switch Board is ideal for high schools 
and colleges. While the service given 
is actually the same as a standard com- 
mercial lamp type switch board, there 
are no lamps to give out and cause 
trouble. 


























This switch board includes a fifty- 
inch desk which eliminates the necessity 
of a separate desk. 


For full information write for bul- 


letin No. 148, section D. 


The Helge (Bot (lecbie @ 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
































Lindgren & Swinnerton 
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San Francisco 


°s new 


Five Million Dollar Hotel 


The HOTEL Sir FRANCIS DRAKE 


the window shades are of 


HARTSHORN JOANNA 


CLOTH 


mounted on HARTSHORN ROLLERS 


Hotel Sir Francis Drake 


San Francisco, Cal 


irchitects 
Weeks & Day 


Contractors 














~~ 


san | rancisco has reason lo be proud 
of its beautiful new six hundred- 
room hotel, the Sir Francis Drake. 


set in the midst of the downtown shopping and 


theatrical district. Every detail of its equipment, 


“from flag pole to basement”, is the finest any- 


where obtainable... 


consequently, the window 


shades are of Hartshorn Joanna Cloth. mounted 


on Hartshorn Rollers... Mr. L. 
of the owners, writes: “ 


S. Huckins, one 


installation of 


Joanna Window Shade Cloth on Hartshorn Roll- 
ers has given us complete satisfaction.” 


STEWART HARTSHORN 


COMPANY 


250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


E ° 





SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 














The 
















... better to 
say it with a fence! 


“(STAY on the playground”...To the lively 
boy and girl this is just one of a hundred 
rules. Just another rule to remember...or to 
break when the chance comes. Children re- 
ceive so many commands that little attention 
is paid to any of them. 
The only sure way to keep children on the 
playground. ..in safety...is to prevent escape. 
Children cannot dash into the highway when 
the playground is enclosed with an Anchor 
Playground Fence. 
You can have Anchor Fence protection for 
your playground at a very low yearly cost. 
The nearest Anchor office is a part of the 
Anchor National Fencing Service—competent 
to advise you and properly enclose your play- 
ground. Write, now, for information. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 

Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, L. . 

Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh: St. Louis; 
San Francisco; Shreveport 
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4ANCHOR Fences 
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—Is an Hour of 
COMFORT 


This school room is equipped with National Desks with 
the Moeser Extended Arm. Here pupils do not turn in their 
seats to rest their arms while writing—they do not keep 
muscles tense in holding uncomfortable positions. In this 
room Last Hour classes are not noticeably different from 
other classes—pupils are comfortable—teachers are not 
inder the usual last-hour strain. 


NATIONAL Seats of Comfort 
With the Famous 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM 


ire shaped to conform hygienically to the human figure— 
they encourage correct posture—insure greatest comfort— 
less fatigue—less eye strain—better grades in last hour 
classes and less worry and 
nerve strain on the teacher. 

In National Desks 
equipped with the Moese1 SS, 
Extended Arm, pupils sit 
squarely in their seats, the 
back is supported when writing, 
working space is doubled, the arm 
is rested on the Moeser Extendecl 
{rm while writing. This elimi- 
nates facing the light and un- 
‘omfortable positions that bring 
i last hour uneasiness. Better 
grades and better penmanship 
result. 









The Test that Leads to NATIONAL 
Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, 
together with our own exhaustive research and experi- 
ments, have resulted in equipment noticeably superior from 
the viewpoint of health, comfort, convenience, strength, 
durability, compactness, lasting finish, harmonious design, 
simplicity and sanitation. 


Write for New National Catalog 
If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will want 
our latest catalog on School Desks. All types of school 
chairs and teachers’ and office desks. We will send our 
catalog free and prepaid on request. 


The National School Equipment Co. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 









































You Still Have 
Time 


With the opening of school once more approach- 
ing, problems of sanitation and child health 
present themselves. In many cities, building 
capacities will be taxed and, particularly in older 
buildings, toilet facilities must be made both 


adequate and modern. 


There is still time to rehabilitate those old toilet 
With WEISTEEL 


partitions, due to exclusive features of design and 


rooms which are out of date. 


construction, this part of the work can be easily 
and economically completed in a minimum of 
time. The result will be brighter, cleaner, and 


more sanitary toilet rooms. 


WEISTEEL has been the choice of thousands of 
school officials and hundreds of architects. Sub- 
stantially designed and built, these partitions will 
withstand the severe use, the carelessness and 
And _ they 


thoughtlessness of school children. 


are easy to keep clean. 


May we send you full details? There will be no 
obligation. | Henry Weis Mrc. Co., INc., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 





Save with Steel 


HENRY WEIS MEG. 
CO., INC., Elkhart, iad. | ™“*®----------- 


Gentlemen: SIRES ....-- 
Please send me complete 

information concerning Wei- a ee 

steel Sanitary Toilet compart- 

ment equipment. STATE... 
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JOHN HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, IA. 






Architect General Contractor 
LAPPLEY & HORNBOSTEL CHARLES W. STRAYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 
























Points To Think Of! 


Point 1—Heavy galvanized steel used exclusively. 
Tubular members sherardized inside and 
out. Hardware—handles and foot cast- 
ings—solid white brass buffed bright. 








Point 2—A perfectly smooth flush- 
type, sanitary partition 
with no chance for dust or 
moisture to catch or hold. 








page red 





Point 8—No tin-pan slainming, rattle 
or vibration. Solidly filled 
core, bonded in cement pre- 
vents all noise. 


Point4—A ball bearing gravity 
hinge that closes door. Will 
not get sluggish in action 
and won’t wear out. Needs 
lubrication only once in sev- 
eral years. 


These are some of the points that make Veneer-Steel 
Partitions superior 


Complete details will be found in SWEET’S CATALOGUE, 
pages B2106 to 2115 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Agents in Principal Cities 


)Veneer-Steel Fariitio 
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BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. H, 
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Show Your Educational Movies with 


FILMO 


SCHOOL PROJECTOR 


N visual education, the mind moves along rapid 
I paths. Sound is distracting. This is one of the 
reasons why the Filmo 57-E School Projector is 
preferred for motion pictures in the school room 


. its quiet Operation. 


The precise nine-to-one Filmo mechanical move- 
ment which moves the film over the projector 
aperture not only insures maximum quiet, but ab- 
solutely eliminates “flicker”, the cause of eye-strain. 
The powerful Filmo lighting system projects the 
film with theater-clear brilliance, on full-sized 
screens in the small class room and assembly 
hall alike. 


The teacher may stop Filmo 57-E for still projec- 
tion of any desired scene in the film in order to 
discuss the subject matter with the class. There is 
absolutely no danger of blistering the film. The 


machine may be reversed while in motion for re- 


SRP AOA} 
BELL & HO \X) ELL ; BELL & HOWELL CO. 
Dept. H, 1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


Cfilmo 


1830 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. ? CUY---2e-enneeenenenenes State 
NEW YORK-HOLLYWOOD: LONDON (B.&H. CO., LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 
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verse analysis of 
any kind of ac- 
tion, and then 
started forward 


again without a break in the projection. 


Setting up and threading the projector is but a 
couple of minutes work, and easily done. Its oper- 
ation requires no special knowledge. Once started, 
the projector runs itself, requiring no further 


attention. 


The whole range of the several arts and sciences 
is thoroughly covered in the educa- 

tional films available for 16 mm. use. 
Write to us for information on rent- 
ing or buying educational films, 
their sources of supply, and for 
the booklet “Filmo in Schools 
and Colleges.” 





Please mail me your booklet “‘Filmo in Schools 
and Colleges,’’ describing Bell & Howell 


' equipment for school use. 


|| RE .....-Position... 








BELL & HOWELL Fi/mo 57-E School Pro- 
jector with 45-50 condenser, 250 watt, 5 ampere 
lamp, geared re-wind and safety shutter. Price, 
with case, $205. Other models from $190 up. 
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Million Dollar Words 


about 1,000,000 Toilet Seats 





W HALE-BONE-ITE 





LAMINATED 





“W hale-bone-ite” has made possible a toilet seat strong 
enough to defy the slam-bang abuse of the public—to 
be guaranteed for the life of the building —to end im- 
mediate ‘ly all replacement expense. 


there would be no “Whale- 
wood is Nature improved by 


And without “Laminated” 
bone-ite”. “Laminated” 
Science. Science secures immense strength with remark- 


able 


We and others have found it impossib le to make a seat 
by any other me ‘tthod anywhere near as sanitary, as strong 


lichtness. 


and as light. Fourteen years of service have proved it- 

value. More than a million are in use. 
with the design, construction and operation of buildings 
safe to follow, so that today 


T hose concerne “d 


have found this experience 
nearly all seats going into public toilets are of laminated 
construction. 


The handsome polished Whale-bone-ite surface will last 


a life-time. It is easy to clean and non-inflammable. 


W hale-bone-ite Seats are found quite generally in the 


ea af 





Note the Laminated Construction — a core of alterna- 


ting-grain layers of hardwood — sealed and bonded 


whole by 


to the W hale-bone-ite. It is warp-proof and 


is guaranteed against warping, cracking and splitting. 


guest bathrooms of fine hotels as well as in public in 
stitutions where service requirements are severe. Many 
new apartment houses are equipping all toilets with them. 


Send for free cross-section 


— see its strength yourseif 


Figures show that on the average ordinary seats have to 
be replaced about every three years. If you want to end 
this needless expense, just as it already has been ended 
in more than a million public toilets in modern and re- 

modelled buildings, simply install Whale-bone-ite Seats 
as fast as other seats wear out. Not only will the replace- 
ment expense end, but the toilets will be cleaner as 
Whale-bone-ite is easier to keep clean. Without obliga- 
tion send for a free Whale-bone-ite cross-section. Simply 
address Dept. G-6, Seat Division, The Brunswick 
Balke-Collender Co., 623 South Wabash Ave.. 


Chicago. 


The Whale-bone-ite 
steel hinge is moulded 
integral with the Seat 
forming an unbreak- 
able unit. Covered with 
Whale-bone-ite, the 
hinge is as handsomeas 
the Seat. It cannot tar 
nish. Itis easy to clean. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 


TOILET SEATS 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. ; Chicago 


Atlanta Detroit Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Birmingham Harrisburg Nashville Pittsburgh Tampa 
Boston Houston Newark Richmond Washington 
Buffalo Dallas ansas City New Haven San Antonio Montreal 
Charlotte Denver Los Angeles New Orleans San Francisco Ottawa 
Chattanooga Des Moines Memphis New York Seattle Toronto 
Sidney, Australia Havana Buenos Aires 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
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MILWAUKEE’S FINEST SCHOOL INSTALLS 


BLOX=-ON-END 








The Central Continuation 
School, Milwaukee, is another 
of the finer type schools 
floored with Bloxonend. The 
architects, Van Ryn & De 
Gelleke, nationally known 
school specialists of that city, 
specified 12,000 sq. ft. of 
Bloxonend for the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Gymnasiums. 


Bloxonend is being specified 
for gymnasiums and shops by 
nearly all leading school 
architects because it meets 
the requirements of the school 
official. 











The hazard of splinters—ever 
present in ordinary wood 
flooring—is eliminated when 
Bloxonend is used. The tough 
end-grain forms the wearing 
This flooring (2% 
in. thick) is firm and fast, yet 
affords cushion-like resili- 
ency. It is handsome, noise- 
less, lasts a _ life-time and 
stays smooth. Easily laid in 
old or new buildings. Write 
for free descriptive literature 
and sample. 


surface. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING CO. 


BLOX- 


FLOORING yg 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 






“END 


Lays Smooth 


Stays Smooth 











SHORTRIDGE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Cafeteria of Shortridge High School, Indian- 

apolis, Ind., showing Monel Metal counter 

top, steam table insets, and silver boxes. 

Manufactured by LEWIS MFG. & SUPPLY 
CO., Louisville, Ky. 





as Where 3500 ean be served 


from sanitary Monel Metal 


food service equipment! 


HIS modern school cafeteria—in one of 
Indiana’s largest and best equipped high 
schools—is designed to accommodate 3500 per- 
sons. At present 2700 are served daily from this 
cheerful, clean-looking Monel Metal equipment. 
Foremost school feeding authorities recom- 
mend Monel Metal food service equipment 
because it affords a rare combination of service 
properties essential to proper cafeteria and res- 
taurant management. Monel Metal is always 


bright, attractive, easily cleaned. It is rust- 
proof and corrosion-resistant. It is as strong 
as steel and defies the wear and abuse of long 
service. It has no coating to chip, crack or 
wear off. 

Now is the time to discuss Monel Metal food 
service installations with yourregularequipment 
manufacturer. Detailed information concerning 
Monel Metalequipment for schoolcafeteriasand 
restaurants furnished on request. Just write forit 


SEND FOR “LIST B”’ OF MONEL METAL AND NICKEL LITERATURE 


M 


MU 


MONED 


Mone! Metalisatechnically con 
trolled Nickel-Copper alloy of 
high Nickel content. Itis mined 
smelted, refined rolled and 
marketed solely by The Inter 
national Nickel Company, In« 
The name ‘‘Monel Metal"’ is a 
registered trade mark 





a METAL \ THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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cAmerican (Cities 


BOSTON — Faneuil Hall 
*‘the cradle of American liberty” 


ana ae Fs Drawing by M. Paut Rocue (Series No.8.) 


SS OF, Boston, as in other American 
cities, Architects and Builders alike are turning to 
Duraflex-A as the Flooring best suited to modern 
ideas of construction and economy. Duraflex-A 
Flooring provides a permanent, seamless wearing 
surface that can be maintained against wear and 
damage. It can be kept easily and economically in 
continuous perfect condition. Send for com- 





plete data and specifications. 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DURAFLEX- 
FLOORIN 


in Boston — A recent Duraflex-A installation 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Coolidge and Shattuck, Architects 


Geo. A. Fuller Co., Builders DU RAMEX Tl LE 
220,000 square feet «f Duraflex-A 
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The 


IDEAL SCHOOL DOOR 


FLUSHWOOD 


(PA T EN T & O) 


Flushwood doors meet the exacting requirements of 
the modern school building. With their advanced fea- 
tures of design and construction they fill every need to 


complete satisfaction. 


Architects and builders of schools recognize the merit 





Yo. vencer® 


of Flushwood through its per- 
formance in actual use. 


Possibly you have never real- 
ized the importance of proper 
doors in your building. Then 
you should investigate Flush- 
wood now. As you compare it 
point for point with the ordi- 
nary flush door, you will appre- 
ciate fully its superiority. 


There is its resistance to 
sound (the proof of which is 
shown to the right) ; its beauty, 
the contrasting wood grains 
with a harmonizing inlay; its 
light weight and staunch con- 
struction. All these and many 
other features which go to make 
Flushwood the ideal school door. 


A ecard to one of our nearest 
offices will bring complete in- 
formation and an_ interesting 
catalog of Flushwood Doors. 


—_—_—_— & —_______ 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 
MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. 
Chicago Petroit 
MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City 
MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro, N. C.; 
New Haven, Conn.; Wilmington, Del. 














The Test 
That Proved 
FLUSHWOOD’S 
Resistance 
to Sound 








Photo 
Flushwood Door sound re- 
sistance by Doctor Paul E. 
Sabine in sound chamber of 
Riverbank Laboratories, 
Geneva. Organ is operated 


showing test of 


by observer seated in wood 
cabinet. (This prevents ab- 
sorption of sound by ob- 
server's clothing.) The time 
during which the sound re- 
mains audible is a measure 

e intensity of sound in 


the sound chamber (See 











Observer with stop watch 
chronometer, noting the time 
the sound from the sound 
chamber remains audible on 
the further side of the Flush- 
wood door. The difference in 
the duration of audible sound 
with the observer—first in the 
sound chamber and then on 
the further side of the Flush- 
wood door is a measure of 
the factor by which the sound 
intensity is reduced by the 
Flushwood Door. 
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THE MARK 
OF QUALITY 












PERFECT BARREL SHAPE 
TUMBLER 






Ask your Glassware Supply 
i House for samples and prices 
f of JA Tumblers. All sizes and 
. designs. They are guaranteed to 
outlast them all. Clear in color. 
Glazed edges. Smooth bottoms. 


HAZELATLASGLASS CO. 
WHEEBLING.W.VA. 


WORLDS * LARGEST: TUMBLER: MANUFACTURERS 
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| 
Comfortably Accommodating 





1200 Pupils 


in a School Designed 
for only 350 






\ Desk = 
or A CHAIR 












Lert—This auditorium is used daily 
as a study hall for several classes, 
all supervised by one teacher. The 
Deskor “converters” form desks and 
open up the small aisles. The “‘stag- 
gered” arrangement is optional. 






Ricur—In 5 minutes the room is 
converted into an assembly. The 
Deskor “converters” form seats 
and occupy the small aisle spaces. 


Tue Senior Hicu ScHoor 
ARLINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ma. Cuestrer A. Moopy, Superintendent of Arlington Schools states—‘‘The net gain 
is SEVEN additional classrooms under the same roof as before, with no reduction of study 
room equipment, no loss of assembly space and no increase in maintenance costs 

at one-tenth of the cost of regular classrooms.’” The change-over is so simple that a child 
can do it. Exceptionally strong, Deskor Chairs are patterned in accord with the best 


approved examples of modern, scientific seating design. 


Our Illustrated Booklet ls Yours For The Asking 


DESKOR CHAIR CORPORATION 


Main Office 
2 WEST 45rTn STREET -; NEW YORK CITY 


Boston Office: 168 LINCOLN STREET 





“DESKOR” registered U.S. Patent Office 
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Relating the School Plant to 
the Instructional Process 


Modern educational organizations are too often inclined to consider 
the administration of equipment facilities as an activity entirely inde- 
pendent of the instructional process instead of as a complementary phase 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, PRoFEssSoR OF ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ACH year vast sums of money are being 
3 spent in the United States for school sites, 

school buildings and the operation and re- 
pair of existing buildings. 

The reasons for this condition are obvious. 
School buildings existing for fifty years or more 
wear out or become obsolescent educationally. The 
tremendous annual growth in school population 
and in public-school attendance requires new sites 
and new buildings, new equipment and supplies 
and careful attention to their upkeep. The annual 
expenditures for these purposes have also been 
accelerated by the World War, and still include 
to some extent the remains of the “catch-up” 
programs. Study of overcrowding and part-time 
sessions in numerous cities over the past ten-year 
period indicates that this factor is still a problem. 
The number of housings to be provided, the re- 
quirements for greater safety and the economic 
increase in construction costs have all contributed 
to the large amounts involved. 

The campaigns required to obtain funds for 
these needs have resulted in focusing the public’s 
attention rather sharply upon the school plant 
problem. Next to the general question of public- 
school finance there is no activity to-day in educa- 
tion that has received greater emphasis than the 
school plant problem. 

One of the disturbing factors is the general 
detachment with which the school plant problem 


is considered both within and without the educa- 
tional organization. There is relatively little 
thought of the school plant as a purely comple- 
mentary activity to the instructional process. 
There is much emphasis upon the school plant as 
an apparently independent activity quite widely 
separated from its instructional aspects. There 
is much of so-called business and too little of 
education in the entire problem. In view of 
this situation it is timely to develop the school 
plant problem functionally so that its importance 
may be seen in its true light and not separate and 
distinct from its actual purpose. 


Development of School Organization 


The development of the present-day general 
concept of the school plant problem is easily 
traced. In the earlier days of school administra- 
tion, before systems grew large and complicated, 
the board of education was a body that exercised 
almost complete legislative, executive and ap- 
praisal functions. Only a portion of the executive 
activity, teaching, was delegated gradually to the 
professional teacher. Even then the supervision 
of these early schools was under the direct con- 
trol of laymen. The principal and the superin- 
tendent gradually evolved from this organization, 
as the need for them became apparent. 

The development of these educational leaders, 
however, was purely on the instructional side. 








The complementary and not directly instructional 
activities were retained by the lay board of edu- 
cation. With further increase in size these also 
became too complicated and time-consuming for 
the unpaid members to operate as an extra-work 
activity and the secretaryship, later expanded into 
the business managership, developed. The secre- 
tary, generally of the home talent type with social 
roots deeply implanted in community life, grad- 
ually increased his power at the expense of in- 
struction, while the superintendent was generally 
an outsider and frequently officially short-lived. 
Gradually there developed a wide gap between so- 
called business and instructional activities, much 
to the detriment of the latter. 


Lay Board Controlled Plant 


Among the activities over which lay control 
prevailed was the school plant. The superintend- 
ent generally advised the board when he thought 
a building was needed. Without an objective 
technique or a basic school plant policy, these 
recommendations were sketchy and vague. After 
recommendation, the special board committee 
entrusted with this phase of the program deter- 
mined the location, generally by wards or pre- 
cincts, selected the architect, accepted his plans 
and either supervised his work directly or placed 
him under the secretary or the business manager. 
There was little or no educational planning. 

Upon completion, the janitors and other em- 
ployees were selected by board members from 
among personal or political friends. Their super- 
vision was then entrusted either to a board of 
education committee or to the secretary or busi- 
manager. Equipment and supplies were 
under the control of a board committee or the 
secretary. Repairs in like mannner were deter- 
mined by the board or one of its noninstructional 
employees. The special school engineer, who con- 
trols operation and maintenance, is a much more 
recent development. 

Under this traditional alignment and method 
of administration the superintendent had little 
or nothing to do beyond indicating the need for 
a building. The principal had no control over 
operating forces after the building was in use. 
There were only two real points of contact with 
the instructional forces. The first was indication 
of need and the second was the use of the building 
after erection. If the building bore little or no 
relation to curricular needs, nothing could be 
done about it. 

While this generalization describes the tradi- 
tional development, conception and administration 
of the school plant program, the condition has not 
by any manner of means passed into the realm of 


ness 
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both 


shadowy tradition. Numerous examples, 
in large and small centers, still exist where func- 
tionalization has not proceeded further than the 
traditional stage. 

What should be the true relation of the school 
plant to the balance of the educational organiza- 
tion? What activities should be included under 
it? How should it be administered? What is its 
true purpose and its actual value with respect to 
instruction? These and numerous other questions 
might be asked by the inquiring educator and the 
progressive board of education member. 

Before allocating a specific place in the educa- 
tional sun to the school plant, it is necessary to 
analyze its basic purpose. The function of public ed- 
ucation is the education of the individual so that 
he may live successfully under a democratic form 
of social organization. The formal instructional 
processdepends forits facilitation and practice upon 
a number of activities that have no purpose in and 
of themselves but must be judged solely in terms 
of their contribution to the satisfaction of instruc- 
tional needs. If we attempt to analyze these ac- 
tivities and group them in related fields the classi- 
fication would be: instruction, child accounting, 
personnel, supplies and textbooks, administration, 
equipment, school plant, public relations, records, 
research, finance and appraisal. All of these activ- 
ities involve the functional phases of planning, 
executing and appraising. They are carried on by 
means of agents and activity in terms of purpose. 
They may be judged immediately with respect to 
the efficiency of operation as an activity, or me- 
chanically and ultimately in terms of their contri- 
bution to the facilitation of the instructional 
process. 


Subordinate to General Purpose 


Considered functionally, then, the school plant 
activity must be classed as a secondary problem. 
It is not intended to minimize its vital importance 
but merely to orient it properly with respect to 
other problems. 

Since all educational activity must be thought 
of solely as a means to an end, the school plant 
cannot be considered apart from its basic purpose 
as a facilitating agent. This also gives the clew 
to its place in organization. Functionally, the 
schoo] plant must be subordinate to the general 
purpose and must therefore be closely related to 
that purpose with respect to control. While the 
activity as a whole presents many problems par- 
ticularly and peculiarly its own, these must be 
worked out in terms of the underlying philosophy 
of education of the community it is to serve. It 
should be under the control of the educational ex- 
ecutive of the school district and should be admin- 
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istered in all of its subdivisions, whenever possible, 
by men trained in the field of education whose 
philosophy is sound and whose viewpoint is social. 
It cannot be considered purely as a job but rather 
as one of many contributing and facilitating agen- 
cies. It can be developed and operated successfully 
only insofar as it expresses basic purpose and phil- 
osophy and is itself a direct physical expression 
of educational policies and practices. 

The major problems that may be logically clas- 
sified under the division of the school plant are: 
operation, upkeep, new buildings and changes in 
existing buildings, and equipment. From one as- 
pect operating employees and finance might also 
be included and they generally are in written dis- 
cussion. Personnel and money appear in every ac- 
tivity. Functionally, however, these two fields 
should be considered as units by themselves in 
order to maintain uniformity in organization. 
When considered in relation to the school plant, 
only certain phases of these activities should be 
included and their relationship to the general field 
of problems and their control must not be forgot- 
ten. For purposes of our discussion the functional 
classification will be maintained. 


Problems To Be Considered 


The problems grouped under operation are 
those of using, administering, cleaning, heating 
and ventilating the physical plant. The degree of 
operating efficiency will depend upon the policies 
of the boards, the adequacy of means of proced- 
ure and the administration of such means. 

The first group of problems are those related to 
use and administration. Use depends upon a se- 
ries of factors among which may be included loca- 
tion, drawing power, safety, instructional adequacy 
and administrative skill in program making. Since 
by our definition the school plant must be consid- 
ered as a facilitating agent, its administrative 
organization requires centralization of control of 
all operating agents in terms of instruction. This 
means that the principal must be the responsible 
head of the school and have authority over oper- 
ating personnel. The attitude and quality of work 
should be judged from the standpoint of instruc- 
tional needs. Technical supervision and inspec- 
tion may be made periodically by the chief engi- 
neer or custodian but the administrative author- 
ity should rest with the instructional head. 

Administratively, the personnel problem may be 
considered as the determination of need in terms 
of adequate standards, methods of selection and 
methods of securing efficient service. The devel- 
opment of standards of cleanliness, heating and 
ventilation must be determined through research 
carried on in terms of purpose. The chief problem 
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in selection is to lead the board of education 
away from the traditional conception of consider- 
ing operating service as a catch-all for friends and 
political workers of the precinct type. 

The next problem is to develop physical, mental 
and social standards for these employees and to 
train them in their jobs. Training is a problem 
for specialists in this field and can be organized as 
can any other functional supervisory service. The 
vital importance of the operating employee is to 
secure efficient instructional conditions and to act 
as an agent in keeping the community informed 
with respect to the purpose, value, condition and 
needs of public education. This last activity gen- 
erally is overlooked. Another problem in the ad- 
ministration of personnel is the need for close 
relationships and greater sympathy between the 
operating and instructional staffs. Progressive 
systems to-day recognize the value of such con- 
tacts and make provision for participation of oper- 
ating employees in staff meetings. 

Standards of cleanliness, individual work units 
and efficiency in heating and ventilation must be 
developed in terms of the age and condition of the 
plant and the type of heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus. These are technical problems that belong 
to the chief engineer or custodian. Once estab- 
lished, it is possible to develop them in such simple 
form that they can be administered by the prin- 
cipal. This sketchy survey of the field of admin- 
istrative and operating problems indicates that 
the degree of efficiency with which they will be 
solved depends upon the character and quality of 
the administrative and the technical supervisory 
staff and the objectiveness with which the oper- 
ating personnel are selected and administered. 


Economy in Maintenance 


The problem of upkeep includes maintaining the 
building, grounds and equipment in perfect condi- 
tion. It is easily apparent that the ability to do so 
economically depends upon the initial quality of 
the school plant. Many boards of education, mis- 
led by the attractiveness of low initial cost, fail 
to understand the mounting maintenance expense 
and do not make adequate provision for it. If any 
part of a budget is to be cut, the maintenance 
items are among the first to be pared. Far from 
being economy, such a practice may be termed 
gross extravagance—first, because neglect of the 
physical plant creates unsatisfactory instructional 
conditions; second, because small repairs long 
neglected become increasingly expensive, and 
third, because the physical condition of the plant 
affects operating costs directly. The best way to 
solve the problem of high maintenance cost is to 
demand sound construction at construction time. 
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As stated, one of the big problems in this field 
is to convince the board of education of the neces- 
sity for immediate attention to repairs. A second 
problem is the administration of this activity so 
that instructional needs will be adequately satis- 
fied. Success depends upon the character of the 
supervisory personnel. The attitude of the indi- 
vidual in charge towards instruction and his 
understanding and sympathy, will determine 
whether upkeep is merely a mechanical activity 
or is definitely integrated and pointed towards the 
satisfaction of instructional needs. One means of 
solving this difficult problem is to select a teacher 
within whose field of interest this activity lies and 
give him training in the special field. The field of 
vocational education is most fruitful for this pur- 
pose. 


Fulfilling Building Demands 


The third group of problems relates to obtain- 
ing new buildings and to changes in existing build- 
ings for the purpose of satisfying new demands. 
In this field of problems objective technique has 
been developed further than in the two fields ear- 
lier considered. The third group comprises activ- 
ities generally classified under the head of “school 
plant program.” They are too much involved to 
permit of more than general discussion here.’ 

In a functional organization the school plant 
program is a continuing activity in which plan- 
ning, executing and appraising are constantly be- 
ing carried on. The exact condition and need of 
the school plant is known at any given time and 
plans for the satisfaction of needs mature regu- 
larly as a routine administrative procedure. The 
problems included under this classification, briefly, 
are first, the development of a method for con- 
ducting essential surveys to determine needs. 
The available types are the outside survey, the 
periodical self-survey and the continuing self- 
survey. Experience points to the latter as the 
most effective type, supplemented by consulting 
service when special occasion demands it. 

The second set of problems is to determine 
future community needs through careful study 
and analysis. The development of instructional 
policies, both with respect to method of admin- 
istration and type and extent of organization, 
must be solved before the future school plant can 
be considered. Architectural service must be pro- 
vided and here again the board of education is 
confronted by at least six practices, of which 
three have real merit. In terms of instructional 
policies and future needs, aided by the technical 
ability of the architect, the existing plant must be 


1 For detailed consideration of the third field of problems see Public- 
School Plant Program by Arthur B. 
Co., Chicago, 1929. 
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appraised and the progressive elimination of un- 
satisfactory units carefully considered. Standards 
of appraisal can be developed locally in terms of 
existing educational policies and the progressive 
abandonment or change of existing units deter- 
mined. 

After the existing units to be retained have been 
determined it is possible to develop the ultimate 
plant. The buildings must then be planned as 
part of the ultimate plant. New requirements 
must be considered in the educational plans, which 
is the translation of curricular needs into physi- 
cal form. Educational designing is one of the 
most vital problems in the development of plant 
needs for at this point lack of educational skill in 
satisfying curricular needs and lack of knowledge 
of how to achieve efficient structures will color 
the entire future program. These are problems 
that must be solved by the educational specialist 
trained in this field. The need is best satisfied 
when educator and architect collaborate and when 
the final control rests with the educator rather 
than with the technical construction specialist. 

When educational designing has been completed 
and the sites selected it is necessary to prepare 
the financial program and plan the progressive 
rate of achievement of the program. In a large 
system the finance specialist is entrusted with this 
work. In the smaller districts the superintendent 
does the work. Where survey activity is constant, 
the annual program will represent immediate 
needs. Where an initial start is being made upon 
the program, the early needs will include “catch- 
up” requirements as well. The problem of secur- 
ing a reasonable adjustment of the burden can be 
solved through continuing survey. 


Other Problems for Consideration 


The development of working drawings, the se- 
lections of and supervision of contractual service 
and the problem of equipment service are groups 
of activities that must be worked out in relation 
to the fundamental educational policy. As soon 
as a unit is ready for occupancy it falls immedi- 
ately into the field of problems already considered. 

Finally, the process of planning, executing and 
appraising the school plant with respect to its effi- 
ciency of operation and its contribution to the 
instructional process should be considered as a 
continuing and ever recurring cycle of activity, 
motivated and determined by instructional poli- 
cies. Only when the school plant can be consid- 
ered objectively as a secondary problem, an activ- 
ity complementary to the instructional process, 
will it be possible to solve the numerous problems 
connected with it and to develop through such 
solution a more satisfactory school plant. 
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Counselors help each pupil to select the program of work best adapted to their abilities. 


Aiding the Pupil to Orient Himself 
in the World of Occupations 


The continuation school should definitely become a factor in the 
life of each juvenile worker, helping him to develop his power of 
achievement and his personality to the highest possible degree 


By HARRY D. 


KITSON, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HEN the continuation school was incor- 

V¢ porated into the program of public educa- 

tion it was intended to be a place where 
boys and girls who had left school and were em- 
ployed in business or industry might come for 
part-time education. 

The theory was that they would be engaged in 
some trade and would come to the continuation 
school for brief periods, ranging from two to 
eight hours a week, to receive instruction in the 
techniques of their trade, in subjects related to 
it and in general cultural subjects. If, for ex- 
ample, a boy had a job in a printing establish- 
ment he could leave his shop once or twice a week 
and go to the continuation school where he would 
learn still more about printing than he could 
learn in the print shop. 


After several years of effort spent in trying 
to put this theory into practice, the leaders in the 
continuation-school movement have come to see 
that this was a narrow and inexact definition of 
aims. The continuation school cannot serve pri- 
marily as a trade school for several reasons. 

In the first place, the total length of time a 
pupil spends in continuation school may be but a 
few months, lasting only until he reaches the 
legal age at which he is free from school author- 
ity. The number of hours he attends school is 
also small—in New York four hours a week, in 
Wisconsin, eight. In such a short time as this 
a pupil cannot acquire much in the way of strict 
trade training, at least, not so much as he could 
learn by remaining at work. 

Secondly, no continuation school can hope to 
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have enough equipment to enable it to give seri- 
ous instruction in all the occupations carried on 
in any community. Even the best equipped 
schools can do no more than offer training in a 
dozen groups of occupations. Compared with the 
hundreds of fields in which children start their 
this out a number of 


vocational leaves 


occupations. 


career, 


Too Young to Choose Occupation 


But the most serious obstacle to regarding the 
continuation school as an agency for giving voca- 
tional training is that most of the children who 
come to it have not yet chosen their occupation. 
Since they have no vocational objective, the 
school cannot very well train them. True, each 
one is legally supposed to have a job. But he did 
not take it necessarily because he wanted to en- 
gage in that line of work all his life. He took 
it because it was available. 

Furthermore, when these jobs are analyzed, 
many of them are found to have little technical 
significance. A job in the shipping room of a 
candy factory, for example, is little different 
from a job in the shipping room of a shoe factory. 
The job of errand boy in a wholesale house might 
not be greatly different from a job as errand boy 
in a cigar factory. 

With such vagueness in objectives the continu- 
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ation school has found it hard to do serious vo- 
cational training and to justify itself primarily 
as a vocational school. 

In the light of these considerations the objec- 
tive of the continuation school has been reshap- 
ing itself in the minds of certain educators. 
Instead of being a training institution, it has 
come to be regarded as an institution that should 
hold out a helping hand and give the pupil the 
help he needs in developing his power of achieve- 
ment and his personality to the highest possible 
degree. It has come to be regarded primarily as 
a guidance agency, responsible for giving each 
individual counsel until the day when he shall 
have satisfactorily adjusted himself occupation- 
ally, economically and socially. 

A leading spokesman on the subject of the con- 
tinuation school has said, ‘“‘Vocational guidance is 
not imposed upon it but is inherent in it. The 
continuation school is primarily the young work- 
er’s school. The pupil leaves the full-time school 
to enter employment, but in most cases without 
knowledge of the forces in life. The continuation 
school utilizes every known means of guiding him 
to the right employment.” 

Again, Keller sees the continuation school as 
“an organization that will at a period not far 


Task of the General 


Keller, Franklin J., The Vocational Guidance 
: Cont School Series, 


Continuation School. Bull. No. 2, East Side 
N. ¥. C., 1928. 





Try-out courses in a number of occupational activities are offered. 


Keller and East Side Continuation School, New York City 


Courtesy Dr. F. J 
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Courtesy Dr. F. J. Keller and East Side Continuation School, New York City 


Continuation school pupils answering test papers. 


distant carry boys and girls through their occu- 
pational adjustment vicissitudes from the time 
they leave school until they feel competent to 
steer their own courses.” 

Cooley points to the fact that the majority of 
persons in the continuation school are working 
boys and girls, fourteen to sixteen years of age, 
who are “in minor occupations in which they do 
not expect to stay and out of which they would 
naturally grow. These young persons have prac- 
tically never made a choice of their occupations 
nor have they had any experience upon which to 
base their choice. The school must definitely con- 
cern itself, as one of its major interests, with 
becoming a factor in the lives of these young 
people, helping them to determine a proper plan 
of life.” 

Workers Instead of Pupils 


In view of these objectives we should modify 
our nomenclature. For one thing, we should per- 
haps not speak of the pupil in the continuation 
schools as a pupil (for that word smacks too much 
of the traditional academic school), but as a 
young worker; of his instructor, not as a teacher 
but as a counselor, who has the interests of the 
pupil at heart. 

Cooley, Robert L., Trends in Part-time Education, Objectives and 


Problems of Vocational Education, MeGraw Hi!l Book Company, New 
York, 1928. 


How shall the continuation school proceed to 
give vocational guidance to young workers? We 
can answer this question best after reviewing the 
definition of vocational guidance: ‘Vocational 
guidance is the giving of information and advice 
in regard to choosing an occupation, preparing 
for an occupation, entering upon an occupation 
and progressing in it.” 


Occupational Information Given 


The first task, then, is to give information 
about occupations. This information should con- 
sist first of a review of the occupational world, 
such as is given in many schools through a gen- 
eral course in occupations. An article describing 
such a course appeared in the February, 1928, 
issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 

This course may be followed by a period in 
which the pupil intensively studies his occupa- 
tion. As an illustration of this kind of practical 
study we append a chart made by a boy in one 
continuation school who was a messenger in the 
Western Union Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany. On this chart he indicated the promotional 
steps he might take in advancing from one job to 
another with the company and the additional re- 
sponsibility he would thus assume. 

In addition to making such promotion charts 
the pupil should investigate the nature of the 
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various jobs in his particular line of work, the 
earnings, hours of work and educational require- 
ments. After such study he can more intelli- 
gently decide whether he would like to remain in 
that line of work, and if so, what steps he should 
take in preparing himself for the successive posi- 
tions. 


Are Offered 


Try-out Courses 


As a further aid to the pupil in orienting him- 
self in the world of occupations, the continuation 
school usually offers a series of try-out courses in 
printing, woodworking, electric wiring, plumbing, 
architectural designing, machine shop practice, 
auto mechanics, radio construction, mechan- 
ical designing, tailoring, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, salesmanship, banking, power machine oper- 
ating, dressmaking, millinery, cooking, care of 
home, home nursing and hygiene, music, civil 
service and the like. Units of work in these occu- 
pational activities are grouped in try-out courses 

that the pupil can obtain a taste of several 
occupations and thus see if he can easily become 
interested and apt in some particular one. In 
case he does, he can, with the assistance of the 
counselor to be mentioned presently, set up for 
himself an educational and vocational program. 

While it is coming to be regarded as a tenet of 
education that every educational institution 
should regard each pupil as an individual and 
adapt its services to his particular needs, this 
principle is especially imperative in the continu- 


























































For pupils come here not as groups 
but as individuals. Instead of all pupils enroll- 
ing in September as they do in the full-time 
school, the pupils come to the continuation school 
as they reach the birthdays when they are legally 
permitted to leave the full-time school. 

Furthermore, they comprise a greater variety 
of persons than does any grade in a well organ- 
ized elementary or high school. Some are sub- 
normal, some supernormal and some abnormal. 
Some have completed only the sixth grade, some 
have completed high school. They are working 
at all sorts of things, ranging from simple un- 
skilled work to apprenticeship in the professions 
and arts. 

In view of such differences in natural endow- 
ment, academic achievement and social and eco- 
nomic circumstances, the continuation § school 
should deal with these young workers as individ- 
uals. Each one is a unique problem and requires 
unique treatment. 


ation school. 


Physical Condition Important 


The first aspect that should be examined is 
physical condition. In most communities a phys- 
ical examination is required before the child is 
granted a working certificate. This examination 
is given either by the school physician or by a 
representative of the board of health. If the 
examination shows important physical defects 
the program, both occupational and educational, 
should be planned with these defects in mind. 
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Courtesy Dr. F. J. Keller and East Side Continuation School, New York City. 


Girls learn many of the personal niceties in the continuation classes. 


The pupil should next be examined from the 
psychological point of view. His intelligence 
should be measured, and his achievement in aca- 
demic subjects. Records should also be available 
from the full-time school that the pupil has just 
left. 

Some attempts are being made to examine con- 
tinuation-school pupils with the vocational apti- 
tude tests that are flooding the market, but none 
of these tests has sufficient validity to justify its 
use aS a guidance device. 

An important aspect of the psychological ex- 
amination is that denoted by the terms “person- 
ality” and “character.” No scientifically valid 
tests are available for the accurate measurement 
of these elusive traits. Still the examining officer 
in the continuation school can make observations, 
and teachers over a period of time can make ob- 
servations that will reveal to some extent the 
status of the pupil in regard to these important 
factors. 


Teacher Should Visit Homes 


The next aspect of the individual that should 
be examined is his home. What is the attitude of 
his parents? Of his brothers and sisters? How 
much financial assistance can his parents give 
him? How much financial assistance must he 
give them? These facts are best obtained by the 
visiting teacher. 

Another important aspect is the relationship 
between the pupil and his employer, which is usu- 


ally investigated by a continuation-school teacher 
-alled the coordinator. 

After ascertaining all such facts about the 
pupil, it is the duty of the continuation school to 
use them to the end that the pupil may develop 
himself to the highest possible degree while he 
is under its care and continue to develop himself 
after the termination of his continuation-school 
experience. 


Counselors Advise Pupils 


It is obvious that provision must be made for 
centralizing the facts in one office or one indi- 
vidual. One effective method is to assign each 
pupil to a counselor who is responsible for him 
in every way. This counselor may enlist the co- 
operation of other members of the staff who spe- 
cialize in performing certain functions, but there 
should be one friendly individual who is in pos- 
session of all the facts regarding a pupil so that 
the latter may have someone to whom he can go 
for enlightened and sympathetic advice at any 
time. 

The types of adjustment that the counselor will 
effect are so numerous as to forbid enumeration 
here. One or two illustrations must suffice. 

Loretta was employed in a department store 
as stock girl. She had strong ambitions to be- 
come a buyer. She learned through her study 
of occupations that the first step was to get on 
the sales force. Promotion seemed slow. Her 
counselor informed her that the store where she 
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tractive personality on the part of its saleswomen. 

Loretta needed polish. Accordingly the coun- 
selor scheduled her for a course in development 
of personality. Through this course Loretta 
learned some of the elements of an attractive per- 
sonality; what clothes to buy and how to wear 
them; how to arrange her hair becomingly; how 
to care for her hands; how to walk; some of the 
elements of polite conversation. She applied her- 
self to the formation of desirable habits and was 
soon promoted to a place on the sales force. 


Physical Disfigurement Removed 


Joe, his counselor noticed, had developed a 
severe case of acne. It was embarrassing to the 
boy and was probably an obstacle to his voca- 
tional advancement. The counselor sent Joe to 
the skin and cancer hospital; after several months 
of treatment and encouragement by his counselor 
and physician, Joe got rid of his disfigurement. 
His morale and probably his efficiency as a 
worker and as a citizen were raised several fold. 

From these examples we see that the counselor 
deals with vocations, health, education, social ad- 
justment, morals; in short, with every aspect of 
the individual. 

Young workers, like older workers occasionally 
lose their jobs. Indeed, young workers ought to 
make occasional shifts in the occupational world. 
But they are not wise enough to make these un- 
aided. They should have all the aid that society 
can place at their disposal in effecting such 
momentous changes, any one of which may deter- 
mine the trend of their whole life. Accordingly 
the continuation school, in its rdle of vocational 
guidance agency, faces a serious responsibility for 
maintaining a placement office whereby each 
young worker can have help in making the change 
advantageously. The placement officer must 
maintain relationships with employers who em- 
ploy young workers under the continuation- 
school plan, must investigate places of employ- 
ment to see that they are suitable; must inform 
the young worker about the job and show him 
how to conduct himself, and must introduce him 
to the employer. 

The work of placement is not completed when 
the continuation-school pupil is officially placed 
on a pay roll. The continuation school has the 
responsibility of seeing that he makes good. In 
the performance of this duty the officer of the 
continuation school must follow up the case by 
visiting the worker at his place of employment to 
see if he is satisfied; by interviewing the em- 
ployer to see if he is pleased; by ascertaining 
what further steps the worker should take to ad- 
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vance himself with greatest rapidity, and by see- 
ing that these steps are taken. 

In this discussion we have tried to show that 
the continuation school, to operate with greatest 
efficiency, must be regarded primarily as a guid- 
ance agency for young workers. We have re- 
viewed briefly the nature of the services it should 
perform in fulfilling this function. While for 
purposes of exposition we have dealt with these 
as separate functions, we should recognize that 
they are really parts of a single process—helping 
each juvenile worker to develop himself to the 
highest possible point in all respects. 

Interrelations of all sorts must be established. 
There must be cooperation between full-time 
school and continuation school, for it is from the 
former that many of the pupil’s records will come. 
One continuation school in New York City has 
a member on its staff especially appointed as 
liaison officer to connect the work of the full-time 
schools with that of the continuation school. 

Close relationships must also be maintained 
with the attendance and health departments of 
the public schools and with employers, trade 
unions, parents and social service agencies. 
Organizations of the latter type can render great 
assistance in caring for special cases, such as the 
tuberculous, cardiacs and psychotics. 

Above all, we should note that this conception 
of the continuation school as a guidance agency 
implies that the school should render a continu- 
ous service to the individual. It follows him 
through his most difficult phase of life, that of 
making adolescent adjustments to an adult world. 
If the school performs this task well, the pupil 
will continue to regard it as his best friend even 
after he has left its legal guardianship. He will 
consider it as a veritable haven in the time of 
storm. Viewed as an institution of this kind, the 
continuation school becomes the most valuable 
institution a community can support. 


Making Periodic Health Tests 
in the School 


The value of the periodic health examinations 
of school pupils has been so generally conceded 
that the question of the desirability of the exam- 
inations seldom arises. The important question 
concerns the manner in which these examinations 
shail be conducted. The relationship between 
scholarship and health seems to be a very definite 
one and the best scholarship is obtained only 
when the children are in the best physical con- 
dition. For this reason inspections at least should 
be made in every school. 
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Does Education Promote Prosperity? 


A recent survey of Virginia’s educational system indicates that 
states that maintain the most extensive educational programs 
push ahead most rapidly in material prosperity and well-being 


By M. V. O’SHEA, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


HY, of course, education is essential to 
the prosperity of a community, a state or 
a nation. People who spend the most on 
their schools are always the most prosperous. 
The states that skimp lag behind those that are 
more generous in their support of education. 
Such would be the conventional way to begin 
this article. 


Educational Programs Increase Prosperity 


It can be shown to the satisfaction of anyone 
that the states which maintain the most extensive 
educational programs are pushing ahead most 
rapidly in material prosperity and social well- 
being. But which is cause and which is effect? 
I attempted to find an answer to this question 
during the progress of the survey of the public 
educational system of Virginia. Some prominent 
Virginians and people everywhere are expressing 
doubt regarding the advisability of increasing the 
allotment of funds for public education. They 
contend that anything more than elementary 
schooling could not be of advantage to the state. 
They ask whether it is not true that a high- 
school and a college education are used by the 
recipients for their personal gain and not for 
the promotion of the welfare of all the people of 
the state. “Any youth,” they say, “who wishes 
to secure more than a rudimentary education 
should pay the full cost of his tuition. Why 
should the state support young people in high 
schools and colleges when they will sell to the 
highest bidder whatever they have acquired in 
these institutions? Lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
writers, teachers—all charge what the traffic will 
bear, and more than it ought to bear, for their 
services. It is unfair to tax all the people of 
the state in order that a few may prepare them- 
selves to exploit the very persons who have made 
their advanced education possible.” 

In Virginia, as in other states, North Carolina 
is frequently cited as a good illustration of the 
law (if it is a law) that the expansion of the 
educational program of a state and its prosperity 
develop parri passu. It is generally believed that 


the recent extraordinary economic advancement 
in North Carolina has been due primarily to an 
enlarged educational program, and in order to 
secure evidence relating to the matter, I went to 
North Carolina and interviewed persons who had 
attained distinction in various walks of life. To 
each one I put this question: “North Carolina 
has the reputation of having made great strides 
in material prosperity during the past two dec- 
ades; to what do you attribute this prosperity?” 
Some replied, “To the development of a system of 
good roads;” others said, “To the development 
of industries throughout the state;” still others 
ascribed the increased prosperity to an expanded 
and improved educational system. But some of 
the keenest students of economic and sociological 
conditions were not willing to say without quali- 
fication that more education means increased 
prosperity. They believe that the type of educa- 
tion and not simply the amount of it must be 
taken into account. 


Virginia an Early Leader in Schools 


Long before most of the commonwealths in 
America had got under way in their educational 
work, Virginia had developed a high grade sys- 
tem of schools and colleges. The College of Wil- 
liam and Mary and the University of Virginia 
are among the oldest and best known institutions 
of learning in this country. A large proportion 
of the men who have played a dominant role in 
developing American institutions were educated 
in Virginia. The preparatory schools and the 
colleges of the state are rich in traditions of the 
distinguished men who received their training 
for leadership in these institutions. Virginia is 
full of preparatory schools and colleges, most of 
which have for a long time taken a prominent 
part in educating leaders for service, not only in 
Virginia but in other states. 

But for what kind of leadership have the Vir- 
ginia institutions prepared their students? Prin- 
cipally political. Any reader can think of many 
eminent statesmen who were educated in Virginia 
schools and colleges. But he will have to search 
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his memory diligently to recall leaders in other 
phases of state or national life, in industry, in 
science, either pure or applied, or in other fields 
except perhaps in medicine, who received their 
early training in that state. In Virginia, leader- 
ship in the legal field has been coupled with polit- 
ical leadership from the earliest days. 

In Virginia, emphasis has been laid upon cul- 
ture and mental discipline rather than upon re- 
sourcefulness and efficiency. As members of the 
survey staff went about the state in search of 
facts bearing upon the special problems they had 
been studying, they remarked upon the amount 
of undeveloped land throughout the state. Hail- 
ing for the most part from states in which the 
people are eager to make every acre of land pro- 
duce up to the measure of its possibilities, they 
were impressed by the fact that a relatively small 
proportion of the land in Virginia is under cul- 
tivation. They commented frequently upon the 
absence of industries that would be appropriate 
for Virginia and that could be operated there as 
advantageously, to say the least, as in the neigh- 
boring or distant states in which these industries 
are flourishing. Further, the staff noted that 
Virginia has not yet capitalized its superior. 
scenic and climatic features. 

The explanation of these conditions can un- 
doubtedly be found, in part, in the predominant 
objectives and methods observed in every depart- 
ment of the Virginia educational system.  In- 
spection of the instruction in classrooms in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and a canvass of 
the objectives that determine the work of teach- 
ers in higher institutions, convinced the survey 
staff that the principal aims in the schools and 
the higher institutions are, first, the attainment 
of culture, and, second, the discipline of the 
mental faculties. 


Virginia Education Lacks Realism 


While there are exceptions, it is generally true 
that the educational work of the state is not de- 
signed to train boys and girls for an understand- 
ing of and efficiency in the real situations of life. 
Virginia education has emphasized verbalism and 
symbolism rather than realism. In the choice of 
subjects of instruction and in the methods of 
teaching, the guiding principle has been and still 
is, to some extent, to store the mind with knowl- 
edge without choice of subjects of instruction, 
and in methods of teaching the guiding principle 
has been and still is, to some extent, to store the 
mind with knowledge without reference to the 
application of this knowledge to the betterment 
of the economic and social conditions in the state. 
Virginia education is formal and static. The pu- 
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pils in the elementary and secondary schools and 
to a large extent in the higher institutions have 
not been moved by the subjects taught or the 
way in which they have acquired them or in the 
advice they have received, to make use of the 
education gained at school and college in prac- 
tical ways in agriculture, in trades or industry 
or in the making of homes. The rising genera- 
tion, like the preceding generations, have learned 
school and college subjects quite largely in a 
memoriter way, assuming that education consists 
in the acquisition of facts without relation to 
their effective use in the promotion of physical 
and social well-being. They have amassed knowl- 
edge on the theory that the mere possession of 
facts confers culture. 


Manual Activities Disregarded 


Virginia has been pursuing the educational 
policy, once followed in all commonwealths but 
now largely abandoned by those that are making 
rapid progress in material and social betterment, 
that it is not as important to gain knowledge that 
can be utilized in every-day situations as it is to 
acquire and retain knowledge that does not bear 
directly upon any of the practical situations of 
daily life. When young people emerge from 
school or college they do not feel an urge to deal 
with realities. 

This situation has existed for a long enough 
period to determine the attitude of the people of 
the state toward manual work, agriculture, voca- 
tions, trades and industry. The so-called learned 
professions have been greatly exalted at the ex- 
pense of any type of vocation requiring manual 
as well as mental activity. The profession that, 
more largely than any other, depends upon a 
classical, linguistic and political type of mind, has 
flourished actively and successfully in Virginia. 
The legal profession, with which is coupled polit- 
ical interest and activity, occupies the first posi- 
tion both in the estimation of the people of the 
state and in the number and distinction of its 
votaries. The membership of the teaching pro- 
fession is larger than that of any other profes- 
sion, but it does not enjoy the prestige that the 
legal, the medical and the engineering professions 
enjoy. 

The schools and colleges, speaking generally, 
have failed to develop interest and capability in 
realism as contrasted with idealism or verbalism. 

Young people have spent their time dealing 
with words and symbols rather than with the 
things to which they relate. They have employed 
the faculty of memory rather than scientific rea- 
soning or creative imagination. They have 
learned the contents of books and lectures and 
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in the classroom they have recited verbatim. 
They have not solved problems that have given 
play to their originality and initiative. They 
have not undertaken projects in which they have 
been required to be dynamic. They have been 
principally receptive rather than active and ex- 
ecutive. 

It should be stressed that the type of education 
the survey staff found to be prevalent in Vir- 
ginia to-day was found throughout the country 
in earlier times. But many of the states have 
inaugurated a somewhat different kind of educa- 
tion, designed to develop interest in and capacity 
to deal with real, as contrasted with verbal and 
symbolic, objects and situations. The states that 
have adopted a dynamic educational program 
have advanced in material and social well-being 
more rapidly than Virginia has done. It is im- 
possible to prove statistically that the states that 
have changed from a classic, verbal or static to 
a dynamic type of education owe their increased 
prosperity wholly or mainly to that fact, but it 
is probable that this is the case. During the 
progress of the survey, eminent students of eco- 
nomic and social well-being and of education were 
asked to express their views concerning the rela- 
tion of a modern dynamic educational program 
to the advancement of a state. Without exception 
they said that in their opinions there is a direct 
causal relation between them. 


Program Tinged With Early Ideals 


Education in Virginia to-day is deeply tinged 
with the ideals of the education of an earlier day. 
But an education designed to discipline the 
mental faculties and to confer culture upon stu- 
dents was better adapted to the economic and 
social conditions in Virginia a hundred years ago 
than it is to-day or than it will be in the future. 
Nearly three-quarters of a century ago, Virginia 
underwent a cataclysmic change in its economic 
and social order. It still feels the disastrous ef- 
fects of this catastrophe. It has not been able to 
reconstruct its educational program to meet the 
changed conditions. The states with which Vir- 
ginia is in competition economically have gone 
forward in developing their material resources 
and in cultivating in the rising generations 
through a dynamic educational program an in- 
terest in realism and some capability of dealing 
with actualities, so as to convert natural resources 
into products that contribute to comfort and so- 
cial well-being. It is not that these progressive 


states have developed in their schools and col- 
leges finished artisans or farmers, but the dy- 
namic type of education has awakened an interest 
in and has dignified agricultural and other pur- 
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suits requiring manual as well as mental activity. 
The attitude of the people in these prosperous 
states has been such as to encourage young people 
to devote themselves to realistic instead of to 
political pursuits. 


Other States Make Greater Progress 


It is not the intention here to recommend one 
type of education above another so far as the- 
oretical values are concerned. But Virginia is 
confronted with a situation that should determine 
the type of education that should be emphasized 
in the schools and higher institutions. Virginia 
formerly stood on a par with sister states in 
everything that contributed to material welfare 
and social prosperity. She stood ahead of most 
of them. But the states that formerly looked up 
to her and regarded her as their model are not 
doing so any longer. They are, in fact, pushing 
ahead of her. Virginia is determined to main- 
tain her position on a par with the most advanced 
states. Virginia is demanding for her citizens 
advantages that depend upon material prosperity. 
The state is not content to continue on an eco- 
nomic plane that would have been satisfactory 
fifty years ago but is not satisfactory to-day, 
partly because of the progress that has been made 
by many states during the last three or four dec- 
ades. This fact demands that the prevalent type 
of education in Virginia be adjusted in accord- 
ance with a dynamic program. 

Courses of study and methods of instruction in 
rural, elementary and secondary schools as well 
as in higher institutions have not laid stress upon 
intellectual work requiring the tracing of cause 
and effect in nature and in human society. In 
the lower schools there has not been until re- 
cently any study of nature, and there is only a 
negligible amount of such study now. In the 
higher institutions science has occupied a sub- 
ordinate place. So far as it has been possible to 
analyze the interests and modes of thinking of 
the people of Virginia, it appears that they are 
not, as a people, scientifically minded. They are 
more politically and literary minded. They have 
not been interested primarily or even consider- 
ably in the advances that have been made in the 
application of scientific laws to the affairs of 
daily life. 

It is not intended to make dogmatic statements 
here regarding such complex and elusive matters 
as the interests and types of thinking that pre- 
dominate among the people of a commonwealth, 
but it may be said that the people of Virginia 
have not been thinking according to cause and 
effect in natural situations to such an extent as 
have people in states in which there has been 
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more rapid progress in the utilization of the 
forces of nature for the improvement of human 
well-being. 

The habit of thinking in verbal instead of in 
causal terms is characteristic of pupils in the 
schools, not only in respect to nature but in re- 
spect to human nature. Pupils in schools and 
students in colleges are engaged largely in learn- 
ing words and symbols and arranging these in 
the patterns set forth in grammar, in arithmetic, 
in algebra and so on. And in the pursuit of his- 
tory, civics and other subjects dealing with hu- 
man nature and the relationships of people, they 
have learned the contents of textbooks but have 
not traced the laws that determine human be- 
havior. They do not trace cause and effect in 
history and in human society. This absorption in 
verbal and symbolic studies has been responsible, 
at least in part, for the establishment of interests 
and modes of thinking that have retarded the 
progress of Virginia. 

In the course of their study of the Virginia 
educational system the members of the survey 
staff remarked upon the refinement and culture 
of the people with whom they had relations. How 
far these qualities have been nurtured by the ed- 
ucational work of the state and how far they are 
the result of inheritance and of home training it 
is impossible to determine. It is probable, how- 
ever, that all three factors have played a part 
in molding the personal and social characteristics 
of the people. It is also probable that the social 
traditions of Virginia have tended to instill in the 
rising generation refined demeanor and consider- 
ate and gracious social attitudes. The educa- 
tional system should undoubtedly receive credit 
for a share in cultivating estimable personal and 
social qualities in the youth of the state. This 
virtue of Virginia education can undoubtedly be 
retained while adding thereto the qualities of re- 
sourcefulness and dynamic ability necessary for 
the rising generation in order that Virginia may 
be able to make adjustments to the new economic 
and social order brought about by the rapid de- 
velopment of the states with which she is in com- 
petition and with which it is essential that she 
keep abreast in material and social prosperity. 





Report Shows That College 


Professors Are Underpaid 


In a report on the income and living costs of 
the faculty of Yale University, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Yandell Henderson and Maurice R. Davies, 
their present salaries range from one-third to 
two-thirds of the $15,000 or $16,000 taken as the 
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standard of the economic level for a professor. 
According to an article in School and Society, the 
report, which was based on a questionnaire to 
which 63 per cent of the faculty replied, took as 
a standard for the economic level of a professor 
after twenty-five years of service, the income that 
would be necessary to maintain a home in a ten- 
room house which he owned free of mortgage, to 
keep one servant and pay for some occasional 
service, and to provide an education for his chil- 
dren in preparatory school, college and profes- 
sional school on an equality with that obtained 
by the average student in Yale University. 

The amount required for such a standard of 
living would be about $16,000. The salaries of 
professors and assistants, the report states, range 
from $3,000 to $8,000 a year. 





The All-Year School—One Way of 


Reducing Crime Expenses 


“This country is spending about three billion 
dollars a year for education and twenty billion 
dollars a year for crime, or one dollar for edu- 
cation to each seven dollars for reform. If 
another billion was spent to operate the schools 
all year, would it not pay a premium?” This 
question is asked in a recent article in the Ohio 
Teacher. 

The article continues: 

“The children are turned out in the streets for 
a twenty-week summer vacation. We then fill 
our prisons with the results of that kind of living 
and wonder why. Would not twelve-month 
school guidance help this? 

“In the all-year school the child who starts to 
school at the age of six and attends exactly the 
same number of months will graduate from high 
school at fifteen years of age. The next four 
years, if the child is compelled to work, will 
produce at least half enough to pay for his own 
progress through the grades and high school. 
Formerly where two or three must give up the 
desire to go through the high school, it would be 
available to the whole family as it should be. 

“For the unfortunate child to whom vacation 
means nothing but aimless loafing on the streets 
there should be some form of summer school, 
better to be compulsory and supported by the 
state. It is not always an easy task for parents 
to furnish suitable occupations or recreation for 
the vacation period. All-year schools are a good 
means of showing common sense in using avail- 
able time and an empty school plant. All-year 
schools are progress with which fine leadership 
will face a new dawn in education.” 
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tal hygiene approach to children’s difficulties 
is being recognized each year by an increas- 
ing number of school systems. 

Organized scientific work of this type was first 
carried on by private agencies or foundations. 
Later, the people themselves began taking up this 
responsibility through their community chests 
or through their public schools. 

This article discusses the organization and 
methods of a division of psychiatric social service 
that deals with the problems of school children 
in a large city school system. 

The social service division of the department of 
psychology and educational research of the Los 
Angeles City Schools was established in Septem- 
ber, 1925. It consists of a case work supervisor 
and two trained social workers. A large part of 
the work of this division is done in cooperation 
with the psychological clinic staffed by four psy- 
chologists. The physical examinations are made 
through the cooperation of the city school health 
department. 

The cases are referred to the psychological 
clinic by parents or by any representative of the 
Los Angeles city school system, by social agencies 
or other interested persons. In general the pro- 
cedure follows these lines: An appointment is 
made by the secretary for the psychological exam- 
ination of the child. The date and time of ap- 
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pointment are given to the case work supervisor. 
The case is cleared through the Social Service 
Exchange. Then it is assigned for social inves- 
tigation, and the social data are obtained and dic- 
tated, and given to the psychologist prior to the 
examination of the patient. The next step is the 
psychological examination followed by a physical 
examination. After the examinations are com- 
pleted, there is a conference between the psychol- 
ogist and the social worker. At this time it is 
decided who shall be responsible for treatment. 
Any necessary reports of the case are dictated 
following this conference. 


Clinic and Noneclinic Cases 


The cases handled by the social service division 
may be divided into two large groups—clinic cases 
and nonclinic cases. Clinic cases are those that 
have the service of the clinical psychologist; non- 
clinic those that do not have examination by the 
clinical psychologist but do have contact of some 
sort with the social service department. 

Of the clinic cases, a number are referred to the 
social service department for investigation only. 
The social history is given to the psychologist, 
physician or whoever is handling the case, and 
treatment is carried on by that person without 
further aid from the social worker. Other clinic 
cases are referred for both investigation and 
treatment. In certain instances the treatment is 
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carried on cooperatively by the psychologist and 
the social worker; in other instances by the school 
and the social worker or by the social worker 
alone through her contacts with the parents. 

A case in which the investigation was made by 
the social worker and the entire treatment carried 
on by the psychologist was that of seven-year-old 
Harold. Harold caused his mother so much worry 
because “things don’t seem to register and he has 
a general habit of protesting,” that she consulted 
the principal of his school in regard to what she 
might do about him. 


Mother More at Fault Than Child 


The social history showed a mother so nervous 
that she tried in every way to keep Harold away 
from her so that she would not become upset and 
show her nervousness to him. He was locked out 
of the house the greater part of the day. He had 
never been given any responsibilty, yet the 
mother complained bitterly of his indifferent, ir- 
responsible attitude and his lack of appreciation 
of the value of time. The psychologist had a long 
talk with the mother, which resulted in a real 
change in her attitude not only toward the boy, 
but also toward herself, and the aid of the social 
worker was considered unnecessary. 

Rose, aged twelve, was a puzzling child to her 
attractive decidedly feminine rather conventional 


mother, because she had always wished she had 
been a boy and loved athletics and most other 


things that boys particularly like. Rose’s mother 
thought her queer and Rose thought her mother 
old-fashioned. The various difficulties that arose 
seemed to spring from mutual misunderstanding. 
In this case the psychologist had contacts with 
Rose while the social worker undertook the treat- 
ment of Rose’s mother. 

Inattentiveness and disobedience were the two 
chief complaints about Edna, aged seven. She 
was so disagreeable at home that everyone dis- 
liked her. The history showed the mother as a 
childish type of person with many difficulties of 
her own and it seemed to be chiefly her treatment 
of Edna that needed changing. After a confer- 
ence, it was decided that the social worker should 
give the treatment in this case. 

Nonclinic cases fall into three classes according 
to the service given—consultation, short service 
and advisory. The consultation cases are referred 
by agencies, schools, parents and others for vari- 
ous reasons. In these, a complete social history 
is not obtained by the social worker. Her task is 
to make a brief investigation of the case and, 
through her knowledge of both the school system 
and. the agencies, assist in determining the best 
available means to solve the problem. 
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Joe was to be placed in a foster home by an 
agency. This agency had adequate resources for 
social investigation, mental and physical examina- 
tions and treatment. Joe was of average intelli- 
gence, but restless, irritable and irresponsible. 
Three suitable foster homes were available. Much 
depended upon Joe’s school adjustment. The ques- 
tion arose as to which foster home was in the 
school district most desirable for Joe. The social 
worker was called into consultation and through 
her knowledge of school resources, personality and 
understanding of principals and teachers, the 
most desirable school was decided upon and thus 
the foster home was selected. 

Frequently a parent from some of the outlying 
districts requests, directly or through a school in 
the district, assistance in providing physical care 
for a child. Alice had infantile paralysis when 
her family was living on a farm in a southern 
state. When the family moved to one of the agri- 
cultural districts near a Los Angeles city school, 
Alice entered classes greatly handicapped because 
of after effects of infantile paralysis. The prin- 
cipal of the school called one of the social workers, 
who investigated the case and found the family 
too poor to pay for treatment. It was arranged 
to have the child attend a free clinic for examina- 
tion. 

Sometimes in cases referred by a principal, 
teacher or counselor because of a child’s failure in 
school, an investigation shows that the chief caus- 
ative factor of the poor class work is a home or 
family situation that can be handled more satis- 
factorily through another agency. In such cases 
mental and physical examinations and school ad- 
justments are made by the psychological clinic 
and the case then may be carried on as a cooper- 
ative one between the school clinic and the partic- 
ular agency to which it has been referred, or it 
may be turned over to the agency. 


Father Unable to Control Girls 


Mary and Blanch, sisters, aged thirteen and fif- 
teen, were referred because of lack of attention, 
day dreaming and resultant failure in school work. 
The worker discovered that these girls had lived 
with their father since the death of the mother 
ten years before. The father, an easy-going day 
laborer, was unable to control the girls, who had 
often been out until after midnight, their where- 
abouts unknown. The father tried all the meth- 
ods of discipline he knew without avail. He was 
worried and anxious for assistance but did not 
know how to obtain it without calling the police. 
The worker was able to put him in touch with the 
proper agencies to assist him. 

Jack White was referred because of “failure 
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A principal, teacher 
and social worker ob- 
serve the behavior of 
a group of children on 
the playground. 





in school work, though apparently normal in intel- 
ligence.” An investigation of this case disclosed 
the following situation. Jack lived with a half- 
sister, Mrs. Johnson. In this home lived Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson, their sixteen-year-old daughter, one 
half-sister, two half-brothers and Mrs. Johnson’s 
father, a paralytic. One of the half-brothers and 
the half-sister were in a school for defective chil- 
dren. Mrs. Johnson was an active tuberculous 
case. Mr. Johnson could not support all of the 
family and Mrs. Johnson did sewing at home to 
assist with the support of the family. This case 
was referred to an agency engaged in family re- 
habilitation work. 

Parents who are dissatisfied or uncertain in re- 
gard to school placement of a child may call to ask 
about facilities for mental examinations and diag- 
nosis. Agencies often have to deal with a child 
concerning whom they wish a mental test. If 
they do not have such facilities within their own 
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Youngsters of a nurs- 

ery school derive the 

benefits of a sun bath 

while playing about a 
pond. 


organization, they may call for information or as- 
sistance from the psychology department. 

The four types of service listed under consulta- 
tion then, may be briefly summed up as follows: 
(1) sehool placement; (2) recommending avail- 
able resources for physical care; (3) advising as 
to type of agency for handling the particular prob- 
lem; (4) obtaining facilities for mental diagnosis. 

The short service cases are those referred to 
the social service department by schools, parents, 
agencies and others for investigation and for 
treatment of a specific difficulty. 

The case of Jose Gonzalez concerned a Span- 
ish boy who was born in California but who, 
shortly after his birth, was taken to his maternal 
grandparents in Spain. When he was seventeen 
years old he returned to his parents—blind, unable 
to speak or understand English and with no 
schooling. He had been under medical care for his 
eye condition and the prognosis was poor. The 
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boy was discouraged because he felt there was no 
place for him. The father was an industrious day 
laborer but unable to provide adequately for his 
large family. The case was referred to and ac- 
cepted by the State School for the Blind. 

One of the cases referred for special investiga- 
tion was that of a Mexican girl who had left her 
home and was telling “queer stories” in regard to 
the type of place in which she was living. She 
described it as a house where many other Mexican 
girls were kept with a “landlady” in charge. An 
investigation showed the foster home to be a 
religious training school for girls placed there at 
their parents’ requests, to become missionaries 
among their own people. The girl’s story regard- 


ing the home was vague because of language diffi- 
culty and had been misinterpreted. 


Full Social History Desirabli 


In those cases where advisory service is given a 
full social history usually is obtained. This re- 
veals some of the causes for the difficulty, such as 
maladjustments among members of the family, 
unwise parental management and discipline, eco- 
nomic stress, lack of companionship with other 
children or one of the many other factors that 
time and time again work havoc with the behavior 
and personality of children. The history often in- 
dicates the need for physical and mental examina- 
tions. Some children are referred for this advi- 
sory service by physicians not connected with the 
clinic or by counselors. Frequently in such cases 
they already have had physical or mental exam- 
inations. In other cases the social worker, after 
taking the social history, arranges for further ex- 
aminations, mental, physical or both, as the par- 
ticular situation demands. 

In the light of the examinations, the social 
worker, sometimes cooperatively with the other 
examiners, attempts to analyze the maladjust- 
ment and outline methods for treating it. The 
whole situation is talked over with the parents 
and suggestions given to them. Means of improv- 
ing the school situation are discussed with the 
principal and teacher. After the treatment is 
started, the social worker may follow the case at 
frequent intervals or may leave to the parents or 
the school the responsibilty for arranging fur- 
ther contacts if they seem advisable. 

Among children receiving this type of service 
are those attending the nursery school, conducted 
under the guidance of the director of the depart- 
ment of psychology. Mental and physical exam- 
inations are part of the routine for these children. 
The staff of the nursery school carries on the 
treatment, calling on the social worker for help 
when it is needed. 
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Three-year-old Elaine came to the school shortly 
after she had acquired a new sister. The history 
taken at this time showed that Elaine came from 
an attractive, cultured home. Her parents, intel- 
ligent, well educated, gave much thought and care 
to her upbringing. She had a little difficulty about 
going to sleep alone at night, but with the help of 
the suggestions given, parents soon worked this 
out satisfactorily. 

As time went on Elaine began to develop certain 
undesirable tendencies. She became rather absent 
minded and negativistic. She seemed to take a 
delight in teasing the other children and in doing 
things at home that provoked her mother. She 
returned to her outgrown baby talk; insisted she 
wanted to sleep in the wee crib with her baby 
sister, climbed into her sister’s play yard. 

The social worker was asked to discuss the new 
developments with the mother. On the basis of 
the information obtained by the social worker and 
the observations of Elaine made by the nursery- 
school staff, treatment was outlined. Elaine, evi- 
dently regressing to infantilism, was returning to 
her baby ways and developing undesirable tend- 
encies as a means of winning back her mother’s 
attention, so much of which had been given to the 
new baby. Methods of making Elaine want to “be 
big,” more acceptable ways of having her gain at- 
tention, were worked out and improvement began. 

The necessity of developing a particular tech- 
nique of investigation is due to the heavy case 
load inevitable in public-school work. The services 
of the department are open to every school in 
the system—299 elementary schools, twenty-two 
junior high schools and twenty-three senior high 
schools. The Los Angeles city elementary-school 
district covers an area of 671.44 square miles, 
and the city high-school district covers an area 
of 994.94 square miles. This includes the harbor 
district, the industrial and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, the best residential districts and the agri- 
cultural districts, thus drawing children from 
widely different social and economic levels and 
racial backgrounds. 


Worker Must Limit Visits 


Because of the brief time available for obtain- 
ing essential data, the worker seldom sees the 
parent more than once, and due also to pressure 
of work, sees only those informants who seem 
necessary in order to obtain a picture of the child 
in his environment. It is necessary to hold the 
informant to the points under consideration and 
forego the many interesting sidelights that may 
be obtained when time permits a worker to allow 
an informant to wander on at random. There 
is the constant need to bring the informant back 
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to the point if he digresses for any length of 
time. 

Unlike many clinics that take children for study 
only after parents express their willingness to 
cooperate in the investigation and treatment, the 
school clinic must sometimes take cases where 
the parents are at first antagonistic. This antag- 
onism is one of the most difficult conditions that 
the worker has to meet and overcome. If it were 
not for the worker’s knowledge that behind her 
is the school system, the authority of which vir- 
tually all parents respect, she would often be less 
hopeful of changing the parents’ attitude. 


Many Difficulties Encountered 


The need for establishment of quick rapport 
under unfavorable conditions is met constantly. 
Because of insufficient office space, it is necessary 
for workers to interview parents in a room where 
two other interviews may be taking place, pa- 
tients waiting for interviews and a stenographer 
typing or taking dictation. In this situation it 
is amazing how much intimate detail a worker is 
able to learn. It is here that she obtains informa- 
tion regarding the psychological atmosphere of 
the home, the type of discipline the child has 
known and his relationship with different mem- 
bers of the family. 

The first step in obtaining the social data usual- 
ly is the school investigation. The worker visits 
the school where the child is attending classes. 
First, the case is discussed with the principal so 
that the worker may obtain his view of the child 
and the situation and learn what suggestions he 
may have as to the best solution of the difficulty. 
While the worker is in the office, she may get such 
information as is contained on the child’s health 
card and the report of all psychological tests that 
have been given to the child by the school coun- 
selor. 

Then the social worker interviews one or more 
of the child’s teachers. Every teacher has for 
each child in her room a card on which is entered 
the following information: child’s progress since 
entering the Los Angeles school system, his at- 
tendance record, date and place of birth, nation- 
ality, name of parent or guardian, address and 
telephone, school transfers with number made, the 
date and name of schools. The worker discusses 
with the teacher the child’s school work, any 
particular abilities or disabilities and general ac- 
complishments. The child’s behavior both in the 
classroom and on the grounds is talked over in 
detail, the worker obtaining as many illustrations 
of his various ways of reacting as possible. The 
teacher is asked how he responds to authority and 
discipline, what sort of playmates he chooses and 
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his general relationship with the other pupils. 
The worker attempts to learn the teacher’s idea 
of the child’s personality and interests. If the 


teacher has had any contact with the family, an 
account of this is obtained. Any treatment meas- 
ures that have been tried and their results are 
discussed. While the worker is at the school, 
she collects information regarding any possible 





A mother giving the history of her child to the social 
worker. 

facilities for treatment either within the school 

or elsewhere. 

Frequently for various reasons, a parent has 
been notified by the principal of a school that he 
or she is to come to the office of the social worker 
on a certain date at a certain time to discuss 
“John’s problem.” Sometimes no further explana- 
tion of the reason for a study of the particular 
child of this parent has been given, so it devolves 
upon the worker, as the first step in the interview, 
to explain the reason for the nature of such a 
study. Very often there are objections on the 
part of the parent. An aid in meeting these ob- 
jections is the recognition of the common interest 
of school and parents in the success of the child. 
Parents’ objections usually may be overcome 
through an appeal to their sense of justice to the 
school and to the child. 

The second step in nearly every case is some- 
thing like this: “There seems to be some question 
in regard to John’s school progress. What do you 
think is the difficulty? I am sure you have been 
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thinking about this, and we want your help.” 
This lets the parent (usually the mother) lead the 
interview and gives her an opportunity to release 
her emotions in regard to the situation and to 
see that her suggestions are considered valuable 
in helping to solve the problem. 

Usually the mother quickly tells her side of the 
difficulty and rarely, if ever, does she feel that 


Time for orange juice at the nursery. 


her child is entirely blameless. During the time 
she is stating her ideas as to the causes of the 
present difficulty, the worker gets an insight into 
the family relationships. After the mother states 
her idea of the problem, the worker takes up some 
noncontroversial topic such as health. From this, 
the important facts of developmental history and 
habits may be discussed. 

This leads easily into the fourth step, which is 
a direct approach to the problem and in which 
the worker leads the interview. At this point the 
consideration of reasons for the child’s difficulty 
and details of his personal history are discussed. 
This frequently brings about an emotional con- 
dition in parents and it seems wise to take up at 
this point a discussion of the child’s interests. 
A tense situation is nearly always relieved by the 
question, “What is John interested in?” All par- 
ents seem particularly interested in this and enjoy 
discussing it, possibly because it gives an oppor- 
tunity to discuss their own life desires, their own 
likes and dislikes, the possibility of attainment 
of their unsatisfied desires through the lives of 
their children. It also gives to the worker a most 
important clew for recommended treatment. 

By this time, if not before, the parent is talk- 
ing freely and a friendly relationship is estab- 
lished so that the worker can obtain information 
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concerning both the immediate and remote family 
background. 

As has already been stated, because of the brief 
time available for collecting the essential data 
the worker sees as few informants as possible 
to obtain a picture of the child in his environment 
and his response to the various situations in 
which he is placed. If a child has had a recent 
court record, details about the case are obtained. 

Reports of recent medical examinations or any 
medical treatment prescribed are obtained. If the 
family is known to another social agency, contact 
is established with that agency. In some cases it 
seems essential in order to get a real picture of 
the situation to see other members of the family 
or outside persons. It is left to the judgment of 
the worker to determine what supplementary in- 
vestigation is necessary in each particular case. 

As in investigation, so in treatment there is a 
necessity for developing a particular technique 
to fit the particular situation. The first factor 
in the situation is the element of time, the large 
number of cases that must be handled demand- 
ing concentrated treatment. Treatment must be- 
gin at once with the taking of the history. The 
questions of the social worker during the first 
interview aid the parents in understanding certain 
causative factors of the difficulty and in formulat- 
ing certain steps in treatment. 

Often as the social worker discusses the child’s 
difficulty, asking just when and under what cir- 
cumstances it began, the parents will connect 
certain events and situations that before had 
seemed quite unrelated. Sometimes for the first 
time the parents really study the conditions that 
seem to occasion the outbursts of temper, the 
disobedience, the stealing or other aberrant 
behavior. For the first time they are led to an- 
alyze their own attitudes and points of view. For 
the first time the camera focus is shifted and they 
are led to see themselves as their children see 
them. Then, by tactful questioning, the worker 
may again shift the focus and lead them to see 
the whole situation as the child sees it. 


Starts Parents on Right Method 


Thus the social worker, through questioning, 
helps the parents to pick up the scattered pieces 
of the puzzle and put them together to form a’ 
picture that shows at least some of the back- 
ground of the trouble. 

Once this is done, the parents may on their 
own initiative formulate certain steps in treat- 
ment. Having seen some causative factors that 
they had not considered before, they may think of 
some wise method of overcoming these handi- 
caps. If not, they often express a desire to know 
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what the social worker would suggest. Here the 
social worker must proceed with great caution, 
because at this time she usually has no examina- 
tion of the child on which to base specific advice. 
She may tentatively point out possible treatment 
measures. She may discuss certain unfortunate 
or unwise methods adopted by the parents and 
what effect these may be having. She may sug- 
gest the probable disadvantages of certain atti- 
tudes the parents have built up toward the child 
or the situation. If examinations are to be made, 
she will advise awaiting their outcome before 
treatment is outlined. 


Give Parents Responsibility 


In this way, by summing up the various factors 
in the situation, pointing out possible cause and 
effect relationships, the social worker has started 
the parents thinking along lines that form the 
basis for further treatment. In some cases this 
first contact is the only opportunity for social 
treatment. The child may have come in primarily 
for a change in his school placement or his diffi- 
culty may prove largely physical. In such cases 
the parents may not return to the psychological 
clinic, the responsibility for treatment resting 
with the school or with the medical agency to 
which the child is referred. 

The second factor in the treatment technique is 
giving to the parents a great deal of responsibility 
in treatment. In the last analysis, most treatment 
work must in any case be done by the parents but 
because of the particular situation in the clinic, 
they are given even more responsibility for carry- 
ing on treatment than would be the case if there 
were more time. Sometimes the initiative for ask- 
ing for further help is left to the parents, no fol- 
low-up being done by the clinic itself. 


Follow-up Work Is Important 


In most cases, there is a periodic follow-up. 
When the psychologist and social worker are co- 
operating in the treatment, the follow-up may be 
done by either, depending upon the particular 
case. If the psychologist is doing the follow-up 
and finds that there is some person to be seen 
away from the clinic or that the parents do not 
come in as requested, the social worker will be 
requested to see the person or to make a home 
follow-up visit. 

If the social worker, as she follows up her cases, 
feels that a particular child needs to return to see 
the psychologist, she arranges this visit. In a few 
instances, the child reports regularly to the 
psychologist and the social worker has regular 
contacts with the parents. The length of time 
between follow-up contacts depends upon the par- 
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ticular case. One case may be seen every week, 
another once a month, another once in six months. 
The work of the social service division in the 
schools is of such recent development that it is as 
yet impossible to measure its results definitely. 
It has, however, passed the experimental stage 
and is growing both in scope and in methods. 
The need for the psychiatric social worker in 
the schools is shown by the constantly increasing 
demands for her services. The school seems to 
occupy the strategic position for detection and 
study of all types of child maladjustment. There- 
fore the workers anticipate a time when their 
work will serve to coordinate all the social forces 
of the school and community and when, through 
early studies of the child’s background and abil- 
ities, behavior difficulties will be greatly lessened 
and juvenile delinquency reduced to a minimum. 





Failure—The Chief Source of Waste 


in American Education 


“Failure is the chief source of waste in Amer- 
ican education.” These are the words of Dr. John 
Dewey, professor of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Doctor Dewey believes that the elimina- 
tion of waste, due to breaks and duplications in 
the joining together of various portions of the 
school system, depends upon consideration of the 
process of growth, physical, psychological and 
moral, of the pupils. Different powers ripen at 
different rates, and the development of each ca- 
pacity as it manifests itself should result in 
achievements which then become tools in the 
maturing of other powers. 

Waste in education results from failure to ob- 
serve these principles, according to Doctor 
Dewey. One example of educational waste is 
failure to adapt the teaching of early school years 
to the normal activities and experiences of chil- 
dren at that age, due to the external imposition 
of the three R’s; others are the uniform four 
abreast treatment of school subjects, instead of 
alternate periods of concentration and remission ; 
the confining of teachers to single grades; the 
absence of a sufficient variety of teachers in early 
grades; the tendency to justify existing divisions 
of the school into separate units. 

The chief source of waste, he points out, is 
failure at all stages from the elementary school 
through the college to utilize the experiences of 
children gained out of school. «Isolation of school 
from life is the chief cause of harmful isolations 
within the school. The problem could be best 
approached as one of continuous differentiation 
rather than as one of external articulation. 





a Workable 


New Methods for Constructing 
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Curriculum* 


Usual plan of establishing courses of study reversed by 
group that based its investigations upon specific activities 


URRICULUM investigations are not pro- 
C ducing marked changes in teaching prac- 

tices in the average public-school system. 
The investigations have produced results in many 
of our best private schools and in a few of the 
more progressive public schools, but in general 
the influence has been extremely slight. 

Possibly this is because those who have been 
most active in curriculum studies are university 
men who have been mainly interested in the 
broader more theoretical aspects of the problem, 
and who are not in close enough touch with the 
classroom situation to outline carefully the path 
the teacher must follow to attain the goals they 
have set up. These studies have been scientific 
in a measure and the scientific procedure has been 
employed to find and evaluate materials, such as 
basic vocabulary and the most needed scientific 
knowledge, but it has not been directed toward 
producing a workable curriculum as a whole. 

The primary purpose of the experimental 
work in which I have been engaged was to try 
out a method of constructing a course of study 
that could be put into practice immediately, not 
in producing certain items or parts that might 
help in later curriculum construction. 


Specific Aims Now Emphasized 


Before describing our procedure may I call 
your attention to what seem the outstanding 
trends in curriculum construction to-day, in con- 
trast to what they were a generation or two ago. 
The change has been from a consideration of 
vague general aims and the construction of gen- 
eral courses to the formulation of a multiplicity 
of specific aims and the construction of courses 
comparatively narrow in their application. 

The transition from thinking in general terms 
to more specific terms probably has been brought 
about by abandonment of the psychology in- 
volved in formal discipline and the substitution 


*Read before Section Q, of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York City. 





found in classrooms instead of upon idealistic generalities 


By WARREN W. COXE, STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, N. Y. 


of a psychology that disregards general transfer 
and insists upon training in specific skills. Thus 
we have curriculum workers who are analyzing 
in minute detail each particular job, asking ex- 
perts to list activities and personal qualities 
needed by adults, listing the interests and activi- 
ties of children or attempting to find what must 
be learned to make pupils good producers and 
good consumers. 


Practical Technique Needed 


I have no desire to minimize the contributions 
that have been made, but these studies do not pro- 
vide an adequate course of study for public-school 
needs. While the results help us to realize the 
extent of our problem, the technique is not imme- 
diately applicable. There is a hiatus between the 
studies and the changed classroom practice be- 
cause of the difficulty of organizing the material 
into teaching units. The greatest need is a course 
or courses of study only one or two steps in ad- 
vance of general classroom practice to-day. This 
is a frank recognition that we cannot go all the 
way at once and that we must improve our ma- 
terials of instruction little by little. 

The materials produced by curriculum investi- 
gators are not in form for a curriculum until they 
have gone through the refining process of use in 
the classroom. Therefore selected teachers 
should become acquainted with these materials, 
modifying and reorganizing them through class- 
room use, and the curriculum committee should 
use these materials in constructing the course of 
study only when so recognized. 

Our experimental work has been done in spe- 
cial classes for subnormal children but we believe 
that the procedure used is generally applicable 
with but slight modification. 

The actual material is so voluminous that it 
cannot be presented here. About all I can do is 
to describe the procedure of gathering and the 
methods of handling the data. Preliminary to 
such a description, I should state four underlying 
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assumptions accepted in all our course planning. 

1. We decided to examine present classroom 
procedure as a basis for the new course of study 
instead of trying to determine first what was the 
ideal or desirable content of the course of study. 

2. We planned to start with concrete state- 
ments of activities and build them into an inte- 
grated whole instead of starting with more gen- 
eral statements of aims that would later be put 
into operation through appropriate activities. 

3. We realized that the course of study must 
recognize the teaching groups actually found in 
the special classes. Because of the wide variation 
in ability in most special classes, teachers gener- 
ally find it necessary to form sections and adapt 
the work to the need of the pupils in each group. 

If our proposed course of study was to be help- 
ful, we felt it must help the teacher in handling 
each of these sections. 

4. No assumption was made as to the number 
of such sections we needed to recognize, or in 
regard to their characteristics. The definition 
and description of these sections therefore be- 
came part of our curriculum study. 


Usual Method of Study Reversed 


One point of difference between our procedure 
and usual procedures in curriculum construction 
should be noted. Whereas the general tendency 
is to work from general aims and objectives to- 
ward specific activities, we reversed this method 
and started with the activities now existing in 
the classrooms and worked toward their better 
organization. It seemed to us that in starting 
from the general and going to the particular, the 
procedure was essentially philosophical and not 
scientific, especially as the general had not been 
established previously by scientific methods. 

To put our plan into operation, four blanks 
were prepared. Form A was filled out once for 
each class. It called for the names of the pupils, 
the present chronological age, the intelligence test 
results and the section in which the pupil recited. 
Form B was filled out once for each class. It 
called for the teacher’s daily program and gave 
the schedule of activities for each of the sections. 
Form C was filled out daily for the class as a 
whole. It requested the teacher to list the difficul- 
ties she encountered in her teaching during that 
day, and any observations in regard to spontane- 
ous activities or interests of the pupils, outstand- 
ing successes or failures, and the equipment and 
supplies used in the day’s work. Form D was 
filled out daily for each section of each class and 
gave an opportunity for the teacher to describe 
the character of the activity in each of the tradi- 
tional school subjects. 
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We obtained a complete record of activities for 
a period of two weeks. All types of special classes 
were represented, including all parts of the state 
and various sizes of communities. Approximately 
fifty teachers cooperated and kept careful records 
during the time requested. 

When data were received, our procedure in han- 
dling them was as follows: From Form A we cal- 
culated the mental and chronological age medians 
of each section of each class. These were then 
studied to determine the number of distinct 
groups that should be recognized. While there 
was some lack of uniformity in regard to the na- 
ture of the sections it was obvious that teachers 
felt the necessity of recognizing, for teaching 
purposes, different kinds of needs. Ten groups 
were finally decided upon as follows: 

Group A. Children of chronological ages of 8, 
9 and 10 who have mental ages below 6 years. 

Group B. Children with chronological ages of 
8, 9 and 10 with mental ages of 6 and 7. 

Group C. Children with chronological ages of 
11 and 12 with mental ages below 7. 

Group D. Children with chronological ages of 
11 and 12 with mental ages of 7 and 8. 

Groups E and F (one for boys and one for 
girls). Children with chronological ages of 13, 
14 and 15 with mental ages below 8. 

Groups G and H (one for boys and one for 
girls). Children with chronological ages of 13, 
14 and 15 with mental ages of 8 and 9. 

Groups I and J. Same chronological ages as 
the last two groups but with mental ages of 10 
and 11. 


Data Entered on Summary Sheets 


The next step was to plan large summary 
sheets, one for each subject, and on each sheet a 
column for each of the groups just described. 
From Form D, the daily report of the teacher 
for each section and the activities in the subject 
were entered in the appropriate column. 

Similar sheets were made out for each of the 
traditional subject matter divisions. Each of 
these large sheets was studied critically. In some 
cases we found the same activity mentioned sev- 
eral times and the duplications were eliminated. 
As might be expected we found that the teachers 
who cooperated with us were not equal in their 
ability to select appropriate material for the dif- 
ferent groups. Therefore we found some activi- 
ties that, judged by generally accepted experi- 
mental results, were obviously absurd for certain 
groups. These were eliminated. 


In other instances there were obvious omis- 
sions. It might be that an activity would be found 
in both Groups A and B, omitted in C, and found 
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again in D and E. The omission from C was 
obviously by chance and we made insertions in 
such instances. As a final step in reviewing these 
summary sheets it was necessary to compare the 
activities listed with what is generally agreed 
upon as a well rounded program of special class 
teaching. This was done because we felt there 
was danger that the activities we had gathered 
might not represent a well balanced offering. No 
other kind of checking was carried through but 
we believe it would be advantageous to check 
against research studies of subject matter con- 
tent. A question will arise, however, as to how 
far one should be influenced by statements of ob- 
jectives or results of such studies. 


Further Experiment Sometimes Needed 


When the results of these studies show radical 
divergencies from present practice they should 
be made the basis of further experimental work 
in the classroom before they are incorporated in 
a course of study. 

Our large summary sheets were reviewed again 
and this time two types of activities were noted: 
(1) those that could be carried on by all groups 
and (2) those restricted to a certain group or 
groups. Such activities as dramatization and 
certain phases of music can be carried on by all 
groups at the same time but involve somewhat 
different responsibilities for each group. Such 
activities as word drill and problems in buying 
must be restricted to one or at most two of the 
groups above described. 

Another question arose in regard to an appro- 
priate organization for these activities. There 
is a tendency the country over, and somewhat 
marked in the special class, to destroy traditional 
subject matter divisions. Therefore the material 
was reviewed from this angle. Those activities 
were noted that could not be taken away from 
the old subject matter divisions. Also, those ac- 
tivities were noted that could be taught in divi- 
sions that cut across the old lines. In the latter, 
we were led to consider units of instruction that 
are similar to projects. Because the term “proj- 
ect” has had various connotations we have not 
used it in this study. The activities retained in 
subject matter divisions are mainly of the formal 
drill character such as are found in reading, 
arithmetic, penmanship and possibly spelling. 

Perhaps I should insert a word of explanation 
as to the difference that is intended between the 
terms “activities” and “divisions.” A division is 
a larger, more comprehensive unit and indicates 
all the material used in a well defined, organized 
unit: of teaching. An activity, as the term has 
been used in this paper, is a subdivision of the 
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division. For example, in a division devoted to 
a study of household pets, one activity might be 
the sheltering and care of a pet at the school. 

A study of our larger summary sheets and of 
the original teachers’ reports gave some clews to 
the divisions that could be organized and the ac- 
tivities belonging in each division. 

Some of these activities were integral parts of 
divisions following traditional subject matter 
lines, but others were parts of divisions that cut 
across these lines. It seemed to us desirable to 
break away from traditional subject matter or- 
ganization. Therefore the activities that had 
been so organized were placed in new divisions 
representing practical interests or needs of the 
special group rather than logically related sub- 
ject matter. In addition we found some activities 
that had not been organized into larger units. 
These were organized into divisions even though 
they had not been suggested in the original ma- 
terial. Thus some of the divisions in our com- 
pleted course of study have been suggested by 
the material gathered from the classroom, but 
some have been organized out of activities found 
in the classroom but organized by the teachers 
in other ways. 


Organization of Divisions Shown 


The question has arisen in regard to the form 
of organizing the division. Our plan is, first, 
to give a title to each division indicating as ex- 
actly as possible its aim and scope; second, to 
list the activities included, and third, to describe 
for the teacher a method of conducting the divi- 
sion. The organization of these divisions consti- 
tutes our next step. 

We expect the completed product to be a course 
of study that will be an advance over present av- 
erage practice and can be put into immediate use 
by the classroom teacher. By encouraging teach- 
ers to work out new materials of instruction and 
later repeating the procedure just described we 
can provide for future revisions. 

I believe this procedure has the following ad- 
vantages: 

1. It starts with a study of present classroom 
practice, thus recognizing and capitalizing the 
teacher’s creativeness and the lesson planning she 
has been obliged to do in order to carry out her 
ideals of teaching in a concrete situation. 

2. It presupposes that teaching is essentially 
more than mechanically following an outline. 

3. It views the course of study as a whole, 
thus assuring better integration and consequently 
greater educating power. 

4. It is essentially scientific, in that it pro- 
vides for a critical examination of subject matter. 
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Arizona Grammar School Shows 
Value of Unit Plan 


Many economic and educational advantages claimed for un- 
usual ground arrangement and construction of huge grade- 
school plant comprising thirty-four single classroom buildings 


By HAROLD W. SMITH, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, GLENDALE, ARIZ. 


HE Glendale Grammar School, Glendale, 

Ariz., comprising thirty-seven buildings, ex- 

tensive playgrounds and spacious lawns cov- 
ering a tract of twenty-three acres, probably is 
the largest educational plant in the world built 
according to the unit system. 

Thirty-four of the thirty-seven buildings are 
structures consisting of a single classroom called 
a unit building. In addition to these class units 
there are three larger buildings—an auditorium 
seating more than a thousand persons and pro- 
viding ample space for office rooms, storerooms, 
library and music room, a home economics build- 
ing for the sewing and cooking classes and the 
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hot lunch service, and a manual training building. 

The unit plan of construction appears to have 
certain advantages over the usual type of con- 
struction providing for larger buildings contain- 
ing a number of classrooms under one roof. Some 
of the advantages may be briefly mentioned as 
follows: 

1. Lighting. Since the unit building consists 
of a single room it is possible to bring unob- 
structed light from any direction desired. All of 
the classrooms are lighted from the west and 
north. Since the pupils face the east in all rooms 
this brings the light from the rear and left side, 
considered an ideal arrangement by authorities. 





A glimpse of one of the school “streets,” showing two rows of classrooms back to back. 

































































































































































tilators. 


3. 


is ventilation 


the problem of obtaining ample fresh air for the 
unit buildings is simplified. 
tilated by doors and windows from three sides 
and the fourth side is provided with special ven- 
In addition, there 
means of an opening through the ceiling and 
through ventilators placed near the floor, which 
are never closed even in the most severe weather. 
There are no corridor disturbances such as 
are more or less unavoidable in large buildings 
when numbers of pupils are passing in or out. 


They may be ven- 
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4. There is no dis- 
turbance from adjoining 
rooms such as is to be 
expected when only a 
single partition sepa- 
rates the rooms. 

5. Much time is saved 
in getting into and out of 
buildings. Generally 
speaking the _ children 
play in close proximity 
to their respective rooms. 

6. The fire hazard is 

reduced to a minimum. 
Since the buildings are 
steam heated there is lit- 
tle danger of fire in any 
except the three larger 
buildings. The unit build- 
ings are spaced at suf- 
ficient distance from 
each other to give pro- 
tection to the other build- 
ings should fire break out 
in one. Doors all open to 
the outside. 
7. The building plan 
is flexible. It is possible 
to add one or more unit 
buildings to one of the 
groups at any time with- 
out disturbing the archi- 
tectural plan. 

8. The cost of con- 
structing the unit build- 
ing is much less per room 
as is shown by an inves- 
tigation of costs compar- 
ing the entire cost of 
eight unit buildings with 
the cost of single build- 
ings consisting of eight 
rooms under one roof. It 
was found that the cost 
per room was only about 


two-thirds as much as the cost per room in larger 


The pupils of various departments are 
more easily segregated, lessening the probability 
of spread of contagious or infectious diseases. 
All buildings are constructed of pebble-dashed 
brick or concrete block, with the single exception 
of the frame home economics building. 
unit buildings are placed in separate 
groups on three sides of the auditorium building 
which serves as a central unit for general assem- 
A group of eleven unit buildings west of 
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Glendale Grammar School as seen from the auditorium. 


the auditorium provides space for the kinder- 
garten and first and second grade classes. Eleven 
buildings east of the auditorium house the third 
and fourth grade classes. These two groups of 
buildings are identical in plan and arrangement 
with respect to the auditorium building. Twelve 
unit buildings north of the auditorium are occu- 
pied by the classes of the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. The home economics and manual 
training buildings are placed near those used by 
the seventh and eighth grade pupils. 

With the exception of the space occupied by 
the buildings, a tract of twenty-three acres is 
devoted to driveways, walks, lawns and play- 
grounds. The school is thus fortunate in having 
ample space for the program of playground activi- 
ties carried on under the supervision of the teach- 
ers. Baseball fields, basket ball and tennis courts 
and space for track and field events for all the 
children are provided. A general program of ath- 
letics and other playground activities is carried 
on constantly under the supervision of the teach- 
ers. Interclass games and contests and frequent 
games and tournaments with other schools pro- 
vide the basis for a program of playground activ- 
ities in which all the children have opportunity 
to participate. The playgrounds also are equipped 
with devices for exercise. 

The faculty at present includes thirty-two 
teachers. A minimum training such as that given 
in the regular two-year normal-school course or 
its equivalent is required of all teachers in the 
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system. As a matter of fact, the teachers, on 
the average, have had three years’ training above 
high school. The average period of teaching ex- 
perience is eight years, four of which have been 
in the Glendale School. This long service in the 
school definitely indicates two things—first, that 
the working conditions in the school and living 
conditions in the community are satisfactory to 
the teachers, and second, that the quality of serv- 
ice given by the teachers to the community is 
satisfactory. 


School Maintains Special Departments 


In addition to presenting the minimum course 
of study as required by the state, various special 
departments are maintained by the school. Some 
of these are mentioned briefly as follows: (1) a 
kindergarten for children between the ages of 
five and six years; (2) home economics, includ- 
ing cooking, sewing and general homemaking in- 
struction for girls of the seventh and eighth 
grades; (3) manual training for boys of the 
seventh and eighth grades; (4) a health program 
providing instruction in general health knowledge 
and in the formation of proper health habits; (5) 
public-school music instruction for all pupils and 
band and orchestra instruments for pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades; (6) a program of ath- 
letics and directed playground activities, includ- 
ing all the pupils under the supervision of the 
teachers; (7) a lunch service which provides hot 
food to about 350 children each school day. 
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The auditorium, one of the three large buildings in the group. 





Planning a School Program Premised 


Upon Child Growth 
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The traditional view of the educative process is chang- 
ing as the child rather than subject matter becomes 
the foundation stone on which teaching is based 


By FRANK G. PICKELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


visor in the development of any type of 


i HE place of the principal and of the super- 
The place of 


school is important and vital. 
the teacher is of equal importance. This state- 
ment, of course, needs no defense. But the shift 
in emphasis from subject matter considered val- 
uable and essential in and of itself, to the needs, 
interests, experiences and possibilities of the child 
as the chief determining factors in what should 
be taught, has gone so far that the situation calls 
for a new, broader and clearer view of the edu- 
cational program flowing from child growth. 


The Child As an Educational Foundation Stone 


It perhaps is sufficient to say that in accepting 
the child rather than subject matter as the foun- 
dation stone for the newer education, we have 
set sail upon a hitherto uncharted sea. Subject 
matter has the advantage of tradition. It has 
been taught for centuries, some of it at least. 
Children, say the conservatives, the formalists, 
should be taught this material. Others have been 
taught in this manner; it has been good for them; 
why question its value? Should we not strive to 
find the most effective means of teaching this 
material, rather than try to reach the child, yes, 
educate him, through his experiences, his needs, 
his interests, his initiative, his power of self- 
expression? We do not have tradition or suffi- 
cient experience to guide us in the educational 
program that should flow from the consideration 
of child growth as the most important factor in 
the educative process. The difference lies in the 
point of view and therefore in the approach to 
the child. 

It may be stated that those who believe in this 
new type of school, believe also that all the sub- 
ject matter that means anything to the child or 
that will be valuable in his development will be 
taught in such schools and taught more effec- 
tively than in schools that worship at the sacred 
shrine of subject matter, good for one, good for 
all. 





I speak of this conflict in viewpoint because it 
presents the first and most difficult problem in the 
reorganization of American public-school educa- 
tion. Its existence puts professional Jeaders on 
the defensive to the extent that their schools hold 
the traditional adult view of the educative proc- 
ess. I speak of and emphasize this conflict be- 
cause about us this very day a revolution is going 
on in American educational practice. The best 
of the experimental schools and a few of the pub- 
lic schoels are setting up interesting, and in some 
cases, radical experiments in daily programs, in 
units of work, in provision for child activity, in 
freedom, in use of materials, in variety, in self- 
expression. They have broken with mass instruc- 
tion and have established curricula and daily pro- 
grams that are a direct contradiction to the 
rigidity and standardization usually found in the 
public schools. 


School Children Still Shackled 


For some twenty years we have lived in the 
swirl of statistics, pseudoscientific and really sci- 
entific experiments, all pointing, to some extent 
at least, to child growth as the dominant, con- 
trolling motive of education. For two decades 
we have rolled off our tongues educational theo- 
ries and beliefs as to the needs of the individual 
child, yet in the most of our public schools youth 
is still shackled. Fixed furniture, teacher domi- 
nated and disciplined class groups, teacher made 
programs, subjects allotted distinct and separate 
small parcels of the school day, listening pupils, 
teacher controlled activities, formal teaching— 
these are still generally found. 

Those who would develop schools premised 
upon the belief in child growth, child initiative 
and self-expression recognize fully that there can 
be no quarrel with those who maintain that such 
a school, if it does not take into account the adult 
life and its cumulation of knowledge and facts, 
is a one-sided school. Of course it is. Adult civil- 
ization must be recognized and included in the 
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program. The conflict arises from the new 
school’s insistence that there is a child life with 
its experiences and its desires, and that this life 
is not the same as the adult life. The conserva- 
tives, knowingly or unknowingly, make school 
one-sided by their insistence upon academic in- 
struction with deferred values as the surest, saf- 
est and best preparation for adult life, and neglect 
to make such instruction contribute to the real 
satisfactions of life. 

So much for the conflict itself and the funda- 
mental differences in the two points of view. 
Those who are interested in a full discussion of 
the subject should read “The Child-Centered 
School,” by Rugg and Shumaker. This book is 
replete with theory and example of both the new 
and the old. 


How to Change the Teacher’s Viewpoint 


Let us assume now that this new point of view 
has been accepted as the policy of a school sys- 
tem. What course, then, may reasonably be fol- 
lowed in developing such a viewpoint among 
teachers? This question is not raised for the pur- 
pose of commenting upon classroom teachers, but 
to suggest that creative leadership is the chief 
responsibility of principals and supervisors. 

First, of course, comes the implanting of the 
new conception of the educative process itself. 
This calls for conference, professional study and 
discussion. Teachers’ meetings will be necessary, 
and much reading and planning must be done, but 
in every school or certainly in every system there 
will be one or more teachers who by a suggestion 
now and then will help to develop a program actu- 
ally premised upon child growth. They have been 
anxious to experiment and seize the opportunity 
long awaited. They will want movable furniture; 
they will make a flexible program; they will give 
over a fair share of each day to a free activity 
period; they will have in their room the type of 
materials long familiar to the kindergarten. Such 
teachers are invaluable supervisory aids in the 
development of the new program. 

When these teachers have been given the free- 
dom to develop this type of program and have 
been supplied with the materials, they should be 
used as living examples. Visitation to the schools 
where they teach should be made possible, and 
the program thus simply begun will find new 
roots throughout the system. It will break out 
in spots. However it is necessary to mention 
that jealousies may creep in and the supervisor 
will need to keep constantly before the teachers 
the importance of a high professional attitude. 

A word is in place as to equipment. No such 
program can be carried out with the old type of 
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fixed furniture. Nor can it be made successful 
by replacing thirty-five screwed down desks with 
an equal number of movable desks and chairs, all 
of the same general size and type. The princi- 
pal and the supervisor will need to give this sub- 
ject full consideration. Here as elsewhere in the 
program, suggestion and study rather than dicta- 
tion should be the basis of change. 

The room should have enough chairs to seat 
all the pupils. It may well have just enough 
tables for about one-half the class. Some of these 
should be single desks, others, long tables, still 
others, library tables. The children in such a 
room will have floor space for their self-initiated 
activities and their class projects. There should 
be a work bench and tools, clay for modeling, 
blocks for building, a quiet attractively furnished 
corner for reading, paints and an easel for cre- 
ative art work, books within reach of the chil- 
dren, nature study material and aquariums. 

The second step in the supervisory technique 
requires the development of a practical plan for 
group teaching. This does not mean individual 
instruction, but at times it may be just that. 
Reading, for example, will be taught in groups 
and in accordance with the tastes of children. The’ 
pupils will be encouraged to read a variety of 
books, not one book together. Art becomes cre- 
ative, rather than logical. The child draws, and 
as he draws the teacher leads him on. 


New Technique Is Necessary 


Group teaching leads, of course, to a consider- 
ation of the whole rigid scheme of time allot- 
ments for subjects. It brings into question the 
marking of pupils, the graduation of pupils and 
semiannual or annual promotions. A _ supervis- 
ory technique to coordinate the work as the child 
passes from one level of attainment to the next 
will need full consideration. These issues must 
be met by the supervisor in freeing the teacher 
to adopt class projects and to make the needs of 
children and their interests the controlling fac- 
tors in education. The teacher must be free to 
use the facts of adult life. Her children, say, are 
studying community life. They measure—they 
add, they compute distances, they study direc- 
tions; they study foods—their source, their dis- 
tribution, their cost; they study geography; they 
look into the industries that make the food sup- 
ply possible; they study sanitation and so on. All 
this must be made clear through a technique con- 
cerned with the freeing of the teacher and the 
interrelation and utilization of adult knowledge 
as indispensable factors in child growth. 

One of the chief objects of the new education 
is to teach children to work with one another, to 
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replace unnecessary rivalry among pupils with 
cooperative endeavor through the substitution of 
class or group projects. This fact points to an- 
other difficult task before the principal and the 
supervisor. These leaders must be concerned with 
the organization of teaching materials in terms 
of large units taught by the project method. 

The organization of materials on a general 
basis, but not in advance, at least not in detail in 
advance, of necessity calls for checking, testing 
and retesting, by use of standardized tests, those 
knowledges and skills needed as the child passes 
on to more complex activities. There is now, 
practically speaking, a sufficient number of sci- 
entific studies to show to what extent we should 
teach spelling, arithmetic, elementary reading and 
so on, and the provision that must be made for 
repetition of isolated facts. The supervisor will 
need to make use of these aids. 

The supervisor may also make use of a simple 
form upon which the teacher can chart the 
growth of the individual pupils, and she should 
have at her command experts in emotional be- 
havior, all with the idea of focusing the mind of 
the teacher upon the individual child and above 
all upon his growth. 

There are weaknesses, to be sure, in this newer 
type of education. It is necessary as we go along 
to marshal our brain power and our research 
facilities to discover these and correct them. 
Again I may say that those who accept the child 
as the controlling motive in education are sail- 
ing a practically uncharted sea. 


Humanizing Education Through 
Research 


Research is the means that provides a con- 
tinuous self-survey, according to M. R. Keyworth, 
superintendent of schools, Hamtramck, Mich. The 
school organization within itself can check its 
own progress, can discover its mistakes, can 
direct its changes and adjustments and can have 
the evidence to justify what it is doing. Mr. Key- 
worth points out that the whole subject of keep- 
ing records of the various activities within the 
school system, of discovering high spots and low 
spots, of encountering problems and obstacles and 
of discovering means for improvement, consti- 
tutes the field of records and research. Research 
is a vital part of each activity. It is not some- 
thing to be administered from without. Ability 
to carry on research should be part of the equip- 
ment of each agent in his particular activity. 

Industry has recognized the value of research 
and educators can learn from industry some valu- 
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able lessons in the uses to be made of research. 
Records and research do not dehumanize educa- 
tion, but do discover how human beings should 
be treated because they are human. Research and 
experimentation are the very means by which re- 
markable progress has been made in the human- 
ization of education during the past twenty years. 





A New Joist That Eliminates the 


Squeaks From Schoolhouse Floors 


Many persons who have had experience in small 
schoolhouses built in the era of wood floors and 
wood joist construction will confirm the expe- 
rience of a prominent school superintendent who 
remarked in a discussion at a recent N. E. A. 
convention that “for some inexplicable reason, 
schoolhouse floors are capable of producing more 
varieties of squeaks per square foot than any 
other structure so far produced by man.” 

A new device that eliminates the squeaks—a 
steel joist with a wood nailing screed embedded 
in its top member to which rough wood flooring 
can be nailed directly—has been developed and is 
now being manufactured. Heretofore, when steel 
joists were used it was necessary to lay a slab of 
concrete over the joists, and wood flooring might 
be placed over the concrete if desired. The new 
joist greatly reduces construction costs by elim- 
inating the necessity of the concrete slab. 

The joist not only takes out the squeaks, but it 
eliminates the cracking of plaster and the develop- 
ment of cracks between floors and partition walls 
caused by shrinkage of wood joists. When it is 
used in combination with metal lath, plaster 
cracks are practically eliminated altogether. The 
device is of simple design and consists of two main 
steel members joined by a continuous web mem- 
ber formed into a Warren truss. Thus great 
strength and rigidity are combined with light 
weight and low manufacturing cost. 

Use of these steel joists as substitutes for the 
old type of wooden joists reduces the fire hazard 
in schools. Metal lath can be easily attached to 
the lower chords of the joists and this, when plas- 
tered, produces fire resistive ceiling under each 
floor. 

A special joist adapted to roof construction also 
has been developed for use in buildings where 
wooden plank roof decks are erected. This per- 
mits the usual rigid steel building structures, the 
roof planks being nailed directly to the wooden 
members in the joists. A light-weight metal roof 
deck is also made for use under insulation and 
waterproofing to give positive fire resistive con- 
struction to roofs on schools and other structures. 
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The Playtime of a Million Girls or 
an Olympic Victory—Which? 


With the Olympic Games but three years off, leaders in physical 
education are asking, “Shall the spirit of wholesome play for all 
girls be sacrificed to developing the superior prowess of a few?” 


By BLANCHE M. TRILLING, Director, PHysiIcaL 


and girls in the next Olympic Games to be 

held in Los Angeles in 1932 was the chief 
topic of discussion at the meeting of the women’s 
division of the National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration in New York last January. The report- 
ers who went to the meeting expecting an 
autopsy of the recent Olympics, however, were 
disappointed. 

The women’s division indulged in no accusa- 
tions of unfairness, no debate about the tactics 
of men coaches for women athletes or whether 
the girls from America had been properly looked 
after in Amsterdam. Instead, the members at- 
tempted to consider the matter from the stand- 
point of their own expressed ideals. How far 
could an organization having for its motto, “A 
team for every girl and every girl on the team,”’ 


T= question of the competition of women 


EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


support a policy which meant a systematic comb- 
ing of schools, colleges and clubs for girls to be 
built into a small squad of victors? 

The answer to that question they embodied in 
no uncertain terms in the following resolution: 

“‘WHEREAS competition in the Olympic Games 
would among other things (1) entail the special- 
ized training of the few, (2) offer opportunity 
for the exploitation of girls and women and (3) 
offer opportunity for possible overstrain in prep- 
aration for and during the games themselves, 
RESOLVED that the women’s division of the Na- 


The many in- 
stead of the few 
derive wholesome 
benefit through 
such games as 
push ball. 
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tional Amateur Athletic Federation go on record 
as disapproving of competition for girls and 
women in the Olympic Games.” 

In this connection it may be well to ask, ““What 
authority has the women’s division of the Na- 
tional Amateur Athletic Federation?” The divi- 
sion was organized in 1923 when, at the invita- 
tion of Mrs. Herbert Hoover, a group of leaders 
in physical education and of experts in girls’ 
work met in Washington for a conference on 
athletics and physical recreation for girls and 
women. These leaders found that although the 
physical superiority of boys to girls, once they 
were past adolescence, prevented competition be- 
tween the two groups, the tendency was strong 
for schools to copy the methods of boys’ athletics 
without considering whether or not they met the 
needs of girls. 


Standardizing Agency Needed 


This unthinking imitation led to many discrep- 
ancies in practice so that teachers and leaders 
were often puzzled by the lack of standard usage. 
Consequently their work was hampered by the 
failure to relate girls’ athletics directly to the 
end for which they were working—the health 
and well-being of the girls in their charge. A 
central agency was needed to formulate standards 
and “to serve as a national research body and 
clearing house for all problems of athletics and 
physical recreation for girls and women.” 

To achieve this end the women’s division of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation was or- 
ganized and a convention called to meet in Chi- 
cago the Spring of the following year. At this 
meeting the members of the women’s division 
adopted a platform and decided upon a plan of 
action. Now at the end of five years, the division 
numbers among its members and endorsers more 
than twenty national organizations, including the 
National Council of Parents and Teachers, and 
nearly a hundred and fifty leading colleges and 
universities, schools of physical education, normal 
schools, state departments of education, city 
school systems and private schools for girls, in 
addition to a number of individuals that repre- 
sent still other organizations. The platform be- 
gins by saying that “The women’s division . 
believes in the spirit of play for its own sake and 
works . . for conditions that foster health, 
physical efficiency and the development of good 
citizenship.” The first paragraph after the pre- 
amble pledges the division “to promote programs 
of physical activities for all members of given 
social groups rather than for a limited number 
chosen for their physical prowess.” 

Now, a limited number chosen for their phys- 
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ical prowess and rigorously trained during the 
intervening three years is precisely what is re- 
quired if this country is to enter a winning team 
at Los Angeles in 1932. Are such selection and 
training compatible with the ideal of the women’s 
division: “A team for every girl and every girl 
on the team’? 

Every director of games finds it difficult to 
teach the girls who need it most to play heartily 
and spontaneously. Such girls ordinarily have 
little aptitude for the game, and it is hard to 
overcome a dislike for a thing that one does 
badly. The teacher herself has to fight a natural 
tendency to pay more attention to those who play 
the game well, who swim with a powerful stroke, 
who run or jump in excellent style—in short, to 
those who can be developed into creditable per- 
formers. And this temptation, insidious and con- 
stantly reinforced by arguments that are preva- 
lent concerning the competitive athletics of boys, 
will be irresistible if she has a specific contest 
before her. 

Imagine the effect, then, of a determination to 
find all the best women athletes in the United 
States and to see that every girl who can run or 
jump or swim or fence is trained rigorously, at 
least through the regional tryouts. What chance 
will there be for physical activities for all the 
girls in the school? Hours of wholesome play 
will be converted into trials of skill during which 
the weaklings will be eliminated. 

Conscientious teachers will undoubtedly try to 
keep the whole group interested, but what chance 
have they? There is the problem of time and 
playing space. The swimming teacher wishes to 
continue with the regular program of classes and 
games, yet the pool is small and, because it must 
be shared with the boys in the school, it is only 
available two or three afternoons and evenings of 
the week. Handling large classes is a matter of 
nice adjustment, yet the squad must have daily 
practice before it is ready even for a dual meet 
with another school. After that come state and 
regional tournaments that entail still more rigid 
drill. 


Training Disrupts Schedules 


This, however, is not the greatest danger. 
Granted that time and equipment are ample and 
that teachers are alive to the situation, the de- 
mands of a championship team will continue to 
disrupt all ordinary schedules. School spirit will 
be aroused. Principals and head masters will 
insist that, when once their pupils are entered in 
the contest, it is folly not to do everything possi- 
ble to win. Superintendents of schools will be 
caught by civic pride and urged on, often against 
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Vigorous and enjoyable exercise is afforded by this kind of play. 


their better judgment. The girls whose play 
hours are sacrificed will clamor for longer hours 
and more coaching for the team. There is no 
escape. If schools and clubs encourage compe- 
tition in the Olympic Games, the facilities pro- 
vided to ensure the physical fitness of all school 
girls will be devoted to developing the superior 
prowess of the few. 


Seeks to Prevent Exploitation 


The women’s division aims “to protect athletics 
from exploitation for the enjoyment of the 
spectator or for the athletic reputation or com- 
mercial advantage of any institution or organiza- 
tion.” Extensive competition, such as the selec- 
tion of an Olympic team would involve, cannot 
avoid contests, to which the general public is in- 
vited, sometimes to satisfy aroused public inter- 
est but more often to raise money to pay for the 
contests themselves. The general public likes and 
is willing to pay for the excitement of vicarious 
contests. Thus the spectator becomes more im- 
portant than the contestant, and his insistence 
on victory at all costs makes of the contest a 
gladiatorial show in which the players are pawns 
in the battle of experts behind the lines, and in 
which the play spirit of the girls is completely 
destroyed. 


As for the tournaments, they are endless. Ev- 


ery girl who represents the United States in the 
Olympics must first pass through the elimination 
contest of her club or school, then the state and 
regional contests and, finally, the national tourna- 
ment. Nor is this all. Of two candidates equal 
in other respects, the one who has taken part in 
the most public competitions is said to have the 
advantage. Consequently the girl must seek op- 
portunities to compete. These will be afforded 
by invitation matches, school and college tourna- 
ments and even civic carnivals of which a few 
may be said to be held in the interests of the 
sport but with the greater number frankly an ad- 
vertisement of the school or community that 
stages them. All, or nearly all, however, will try 
to make these contests self-supporting by charg- 
ing admission. 


Commercialization Spoils Play 


Thus when commercialization enters, the spirit 
of play will disappear from women’s athletics. 
Under the compulsion to win at all costs, beauty 
and grace of movement will give place to gro- 
tesque striving after the last ounce of muscular 
strength. But, some will argue, think of the wide 
publicity that women in the Olympics will give to 
the athletic program for women. What kind of 
publicity? Will it stress the sport rather than 
the individual or group competitor, or will it 
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rather throw the limelight upon the girl who 
wins? 

Athletics for women needs no advertisement. 
Fitness in women no less than in men is the sine 
qua non of modern life and physical exercise is 
recognized as its most efficient cause. The girls 
in China, in Turkey, even in jealously secluded 
Afghanistan, are playing volley ball and soccer. 
The term “‘tomboy”’ is becoming obsolete, not be- 
cause of the disappearance of the type but be- 
cause it is accepted as normal. The danger is 
rather that athletics for women will get the 
wrong sort of advertising from the Olympic 
Games and that a new portent, the athletic star, 
will effectually discourage general participation 
in games by calling attention to the few who can 
win championships. 


Claim Strain on Health Is Dangerous 


Another reason for opposing the inclusion of 
women and girls in the Olympic Games is that 
competition “offers opportunity for the possible 
overstrain in preparation for and during the 
games themselves.”” The women’s section of the 
American Physical Education Association is more 
outspoken. It unreservedly condemns formal 
spectator athletic contests in any activity for 
women because of their effect on health and char- 
acter, and declares that unless and until scientific 
research establishes the harmlessness of such con- 
tests, it will oppose them. 

This fairly states the physiological question. 
Structural differences between man and woman 
undoubtedly make the woman inferior in mus- 
cular power and in certain kinds of activity. How 
far these and certain functional differences unfit 
her for extreme muscular effort no one knows 
with scientific exactness. Physicians have made 
observation and some beginnings of experiment, 
but its interpretation is in doubt because it is too 
largely the work of prejudice and not sufficiently 
based on ascertained fact. On the one hand are 
the feminists ready to fight for the belief that 
woman is not essentially different from man and 
that physical inferiority that seems due to struc- 
tural differences will disappear after several gen- 
erations of freedom from taboos. On the other 
hand, traditionalists hold just as strongly that 
“Woman is not undevelopt man, but diverse,” 
and that she not only makes herself ridiculous 
and unwomanly by taking part in man’s sports, 
but that she runs a grave danger of injuring her 
health. The last Olympics, by the way, are cited 
by both sides as proof. One side declares that 


statistics show that the competition of girls and 
women had no bad effect, with due consideration 
of their condition at the time; the other says that 
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informed opinion abroad was shocked at the 
strain the girl athletes underwent in the Olympic 
Games at Amsterdam. The women’s division 
does not take sides but contents itself with the 
eminently sane position of refusing to sanction a 
form of sport that is under medical suspicion. 

No such difference of opinion exists about the 
emotional reaction of girls to a contest. Whether 
their emotional instability is temporary and will 
disappear when men and women are treated alike, 
or whether it is fundamental, all agree that at 
present it does exist. Girls are habitually more ex- 
citable, more sensitive to opinion and more likely 
to give expression to emotional upsets than boys 
are. The adolescent girl in particular is difficult. 
In some respects, like the boy, she is “herd- 
minded” and in others she is individualistic while 
the boy tends to go with the crowd. She is over- 
joyed when praised and correspondingly cast 
down when blamed. She is likely to take the de- 
cisions of a coach or an official in the game as per- 
sonal. Either she takes the game with deadly seri- 
ousness—a fault hard to remedy when she knows 
that she is on exhibition and that on her playing 
depends the reputation of her school—or she 
treats it with regrettable flippancy and is likely 
to refuse to play when much is at stake unless the 
game affords her a chance to pose as an athletic 
type, a bathing beauty or even as a clown. 


Other Groups Voice Protest 


These then are the reasons advanced by the 
women’s division for opposing the participation 
of girls and women in the Olympic Games, a posi- 
tion in which they are fully supported by affili- 
ated organizations and an imposing number of 
educators and authorities on amateur athletics. 
It has seemed to such educators calamitous that 
their sane athletic program should be jeopardized 
by some zealous but shortsighted people who, 
aroused by the indifferent success of a few Amer- 
ican women in the last Olympics, are now advo- 
cating a thorough canvass of our schools and an 
immediate beginning of training for an American 
victory. One victory in 1932 won by a handful 
of American women seems too dearly bought if 
it involves even the partial sacrifice of the play- 
time of a million American girls. 

Until there are ample playgrounds and gym- 
nasiums in all schools and until every girl has the 
fullest opportunity to engage in athletics, let the 
schools conserve their energy and money instead 
of spending both on a form of sport that is, at 
best, of doubtful value. Let them choose rather 
to build up a kind of athletics that will realize 
the ideal of the women’s division—“A team for 
every girl and every girl on the team.”’ 
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Relating Promise to Performance 
in the Field of Education 


The tendency in education appears to be to confuse mere experiment 
with actual accomplishment, or in other words to accept with- 
out attempting to prove the dogmas of educational experimenters 


By P. W. HORN, PRESIDENT, TExAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


men,” is the way one newspaper recently 

headed a story dealing with the merits of 
the junior college for the young high-school grad- 
uate. In this instance the headline gave an exact 
statement concerning the facts in the main arti- 
cle. The significant word in the headline was 
“declared.” The writer of the article made the 
positive assertion that the junior college of to- 
day is the best kind of a college to which fresh- 
men can be sent. What the readers of the article 
may not have been aware of was the fact that 
other articles have been written recently in which 
the writers declared with an equal degree of posi- 
tiveness that the junior college is not a good place 
to send freshmen. 

It is equally easy to make assertions on one 
side or the other. The value of such assertions, 
if any value there be, depends largely upon the 
intelligence and the familiarity that the men who 
make the assertions have with their subjects. Is 
it easier to make unsupported assertions and 
harder to check up on the value of such asser- 
tions in the educational field than in any other? 
Is the tendency to take seriously unsupported as- 
sertions increasing? 


** ime.” College Declared Best for Fresh- 


Prone to Accept Unproved Statements 


If some medical authority were to make the 
assertion that coal tar, properly applied, is an 
infallible remedy for tuberculosis, thousands of 
physicians the whole country over, would be 
quick to try it to ascertain the truth of the asser- 
tion. No physician would take such a statement 
seriously until efforts had been made to prove its 
truth. It seems that educational authorities 


should take the same stand, but that does not 
appear to be the case. 

Some years ago when a survey was made of the 
schools of a certain state, the surveyors asserted 
positively that the schools of one of the large 
cities were the best in the state and that those 
in another large city were among the worst. Well 


informed school men in the state smiled rather 
incredulously. They knew the two cities and were 
familiar with the history of the schools in both. 
There were others, however, who probably took 
the survey seriously and who believe to this day 
that one city has good schools and the other one 
has poor schools, merely because those who made 
the survey said so. In the same survey, the 
statement was made that in the schools of one 
city the course in English was not up to stand- 
ard. The exact fact was that the course in Eng- 
lish did not meet the approval of the persons who 
made the survey. 


Educationalists Experiment Too Little 


In the minds of the general public, including 
perhaps a great many persons engaged in the 
profession of teaching, there is no clear-cut line 
drawn between the field of experiment and the 
field of accomplishment. A scientist will perhaps 
try thousands of experiments before he announces 
that a single one of them has been successful. It 
is said that when Luther Burbank was undertak- 
ing to develop the spineless cactus, he planted and 
raised literally millions of cacti before he found 
one of the kind he wanted. The danger is that 
in educational plantings it is often assumed that 
the very first plant that appears is the one that is 
wanted. 

It is perfectly right and proper that every 
teachers’ college should have its department of 
educational research. It is equally right and 
proper that every city school system should have 
its department of educational experimentation. 
It is altogether wrong, however, that mere exper- 
iment or seeking after the truth should be con- 
fused with actual accomplishment. 

Doctor A, or perhaps Doctor B, of a famous 
Eastern university is employed by the school ad- 
ministration in a given city to tell the teachers 
what they should do in regard to certain matters 
of school organization. This fact is widely her- 
alded as an illustration of the progressive atti- 
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tude of the school system of that city. It never 
seems to occur to anybody that it is at least pos- 
sible that everything Doctor A or Doctor B says 
may be wrong. It is undoubtedly true that he is 
telling the teachers to do things that he believes 
to be right. It is also true that the scientific atti- 
tude would be to put his advice into effect to see 
how it actually works. 

Superintendent Smith has been in charge of the 
school system of a certain city for a good many 
years. During this time he has doubtless done 
much good and some harm. Incidentally, he has 
accumulated a considerable number of enemies, 
some personal, some political. After a time Super- 
intendent Jones is elected to take his place. At 
once he makes a number of changes. This is 
accepted as evidence of his progressiveness. As 
a matter of fact, it may take many years to know 
whether or not the changes made by the new 
superintendent have been in the right direction. 


Ways to Prove Truth of Claims 


Probably the great difficulty is that the methods 
used in the educational field to prove the truth 
of an assertion differ entirely from those used 
in the scientific field. It is more difficult, for in- 


stance, to show that a given device is useful in 
the field of education than it is to show that a 
given remedy is valuable in the field of medicine. 


Nevertheless, there has been at least some prog- 
ress in recent years in the matter of checking 
the truth of mere assertion in the field of educa- 
tion. This checking can be done in at least four 
ways. 

The first of these is by the process of actual 
test and measurement. It may be admitted at 
once that not everything that is taught in the 
schools can be submitted to actual measurement. 
It would, for instance, be quite difficult to meas- 
ure correctly the extent to which patriotism has 
been developed in the minds of school children. 
It is possible that the progress of educational tests 
and measurements has been delayed because of 
the extravagant claims that are sometimes made 
for the system. Nevertheless, the intelligent 
school man who has been most skeptical in re- 
gard to the value of such tests must admit that 
certain things in the field of education can be 
measured. Certainly it ought to be possible now 
to tell whether a certain change in educational 
policy has improved the spelling, the reading, the 
writing or the arithmetic of the children of a 
certain school, or whether their progress has been 
retarded instead. Before any extravagant asser- 
tion as to the value of certain changes is accepted, 
educators ought to be willing to wait long enough 
to apply proper measurements to the results. 
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Then again, there is the matter of the prepon- 
derance of authority. In the case of the news 
story concerning the junior college, if it is worth 
while to know what one writer declares to be the 
case concerning junior colleges, it may be still 
more worth while to know what other well in- 
formed writers think. No idea in education, in 
religion or in politics is so wild or so absurd but 
that some “authority” can be quoted in support 
of it. If, however, the majority of well informed 
writers on the subject believe a certain way, there 
is at least reason to suspect that there may be 
some truth in their beliefs. 

Still another way of checking is by the mere 
matter of common sense. In one city the junior 
high schools have no separate subjects in their 
curriculum, use no textbooks and assign no les- 
sons. The teachers merely send the pupils to the 
library and allow them to browse around at ran- 
dom, reading such books as may strike their 
fancy. This system is pointed to as an illustra- 
tion of the educational progressiveness of a 
former superintendent of schools and his univer- 
sity advisers. The results of the system have 
never yet been accurately measured. Neverthe- 
less, the same type of common sense which looks 
askance at all “‘get rich quick” schemes and which 
believes that in general the profit of any action 
is not likely to be greater than the energy put 
forth in performing it, will at least strongly sus- 
pect what the measurements of such results are 
likely to show. 


Alumni Show Worth of School 


Again, there is the educational test of the ages. 
It takes a lifetime to show definitely the results 
of an education. If a small college has been in 
existence for a hundred years and numbers among 
its. graduates a great many eminent men and 
women this is the strongest possible evidence that 
it is a good college. In fact, the real test of a 
college is to be found, not in its course of study, 
but in its list of alumni. The same is true of a 
high school or of a grammar school. 

To proclaim that a change is an improvement 
merely because some person in high educational 
position has made it, is utterly at variance with 
the scientific process. Much that has passed for 
progress in connection with the junior high 
school and other features of education may prove 
to be progress in the wrong direction. Our edu- 
cational progress will be more certain when we 
cease to call things progress merely because they 
conform to our own individual ideas. Educa- 
tion will be more highly respected when it takes 
the scientific position that, although experiment 
is valuable, real progress must be proved. 
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How to Measure Educational 
Standards 


The fundamental purpose of the research lab- 
oratory is to provide a means for analyzing 
materials, testing methods and checking output 


By A. R. CLIFTON, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MONROVIA, CALIF. 


to improve our schools a prominent place 

must be given to educational research. 
By this we mean not only the type of scientific 
investigation carried on so well in our leading 
university laboratories, but also the form of re- 
search, by whatever name it may be known, that 
has come to be a part of the practical adminis- 
trative procedure of city school systems. 

In adopting such work the schools are merely 
doing what business and industrial organizations 
have long since found not only useful but abso- 
lutely necessary. We are analyzing our raw ma- 
terials, testing our methods and checking our 
output. The research laboratory in the schools 
serves the same purpose as the testing laboratory 
of a tire or soap factory. 


‘ MONG recent developments that have tended 


Importance of Research Widely Recognized 


Large city school systems have recognized the 
importance of research work to such an extent 
that there are few if any cities in the United 
States of 100,000 population that are not 
equipped with full-time research departments. 
The functions of the departments vary, as is 
shown in recent reports by the United States 
Bureau of Education, and various names have 
been used to designate them. Their fundamental 
purpose, however, remains much the same. They 
are intended to provide a sort of microscope 
through which the important facts relating to the 
school system can be brought within the range of 
vision. The research staff becomes a collecting 
and analyzing agency for the study of all sorts 
of problems, and the work meets with a large de- 
gree of success when undertaken with the co- 
operation of the teaching and administrative 
force. 

In the development of such a plan the smaller 
cities are perhaps at less of a disadvantage than 
we might think. They cannot, of course, expect 
to compete with the larger cities in the total ex- 
penditures for such work, but by careful plan- 


ning it seems entirely feasible to make a place 
for it in any properly organized school system. 
The need should not be measured by the size of 
the community. It is proportionally important 
everywhere. 

Our experience in Monrovia has taught us that 
research work is not only feasible but that we 
cannot do without it. We have come to rely 
upon it more each year, and although it has now 
become so much a part of our regular program 
that we are hardly conscious of it, we find our- 
selves taking advantage of its results at critical 
times when we are most in need of accurate in- 
formation. 

Monrovia is a city of about 15,000 population. 
It is near the center of a large fruit growing and 
residential section of the country. Because of 
its elevation and climatic conditions it is gener- 
ally conceded to be an especially healthful spot. 
The community is well governed and there is 
much interest in public enterprise, including edu- 
cation. The school system includes five elemen- 
tary schools, a manual and household arts center 
and a high school. To the high-school district 
two other elementary districts have been added. 
The elementary schools carry pupils from the 
kindergarten through the eighth grade. The high 
school is of the standard four-year type, accred- 
ited by the University of California, and by col- 
leges and universities in the East as well as on 
the Pacific Coast. A junior high-school organ- 
ization is under consideration and will soon be a 
reality. The enrollment for the current year 
includes approximately 1,800 elementary and 950 
high-school pupils. 


University Aids In Program 


The research program was instituted five years 
ago through the cooperation of the Teachers 
College of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. By securing supervision and direction 
of the work from the university it was possible 
to organize the work locally, without the expense 
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of a full-time department and without the risk 
of inferior work, which an independent attempt 
might entail. Dr. J. Harold Williams, associate 
professor of education at the university, was 
chosen to plan the program and direct the work. 
By devoting a portion of his time to our problems 
Doctor Williams has been able not only to see 
that our work is carried on in a scientific and 
economical way, but also to correlate the testing 
with that of other cities in which he renders 
similar service. 

Assisting Doctor Williams we have one full- 
time assistant whose duties include the supervi- 
sion of classroom testing, the giving of individual 
examinations in special cases and the super- 
vision of our special adjustment classes. We 
have recently added a part-time assistant for the 
study of high-school problems. In addition, we 
have a voluntary research committee composed 
of representatives of each school, which meets at 
regular periods throughout the year. 


Achievement Survey Is Described 


Our procedure may be illustrated by describing 
our annual Stanford achievement survey. Near 
the end of the term a day is set aside for this 
work. Teachers are notified that the test is to 
occur, but no information is given out as to the 
form or subjects to be included. On the morning 
of the test, specific directions are distributed to 
each principal, with instructions that the com- 
pleted tests are to be delivered at the research 
office at the close of school. At this time the vol- 
unteer committee undertakes the scoring of the 
tests and the tabulation of results. At times it 
is possible to arrange with university classes for 
assistance in scoring. 

When the tabulations are complete, the data 
for each pupil, each class and each school are ar- 
ranged on uniform record sheets and combined 
for comparative purposes. Many of the findings 
are reduced to graphic form. When the complete 
report has been submitted to the superintendent 
a meeting of teachers is called and the findings 
are explained and discussed under the leadership 
of the research staff. At this time consideration 
is given to special problems of promotion, classi- 
fication and special class assignment which arise 
in consequence of the test results. 

Among the practical uses to which we put this 
work are the following: 

1. Reclassification. When we began our re- 
search work we had not yet adopted half-year 
promotions. After the first survey we felt we 


were in a position to regrade successfully our 
elementary schools, largely on the basis of test 
results. 


We therefore instituted half-year pro- 
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motions, with a high degree of success. Teachers, 
parents and pupils were better satisfied with the 
more progressive system, and we were sure of 
each step in adopting the new plan, because we 
based all decisions on data gathered systemati- 
cally and scientifically. 


2. Reduction of retardation. Our former 
grading system caused an unnecessary accumula- 
tion of pupils in some of the grades, with costly 
repeated instruction. The new plan immediately 
reduced the percentage of retarded pupils, and 
probably saves annually much more than the cost 
of our measurement work. We now follow our 
age-grade tables carefully, and have means of 
keeping all pupils at work nearly in their normal 
places. Questions of special promotion, demo- 
tion and adjustment are now referred to the re- 
search department. 

3. Organization of special rooms. We form- 
erly had no special rooms and maladjusted chil- 
dren were obliged to take their chances in reg- 
ular classes, usually with unsatisfactory results. 
The present method is to refer such problems to 
the research staff, with authority to place pupils 
in special classes, if a study of the test results 
indicate such action is best for those concerned. 
The length of stay and the return to regular 
classes are based on later test results. 

4. Improvement of classroom instruction. We 
find that teachers are helped by the research find- 
ings not only by the elimination of problem pupils 
and the better grading system, but also by the 
systematic standard subject tests and the com- 
parative use of norms for judging their teaching 
output. Our teachers have learned how to apply 
statistical methods and to interpret test find- 
ings. Such information determines classroom 
procedure. 


Provides Definite Working Basis 


5. General improvement. Perhaps the most 
important thing that a superintendent can say 
about this type of work is that it gives him a 
feeling of security which the older, more cumber- 
some and less exact methods of supervision did 
not yield. He can go before his board, his teach- 
ers or his patrons with evidence in support of 
procedures and changes that typify the modern 
school. He can determine, with relatively little 
expenditure of time or effort, just how his dis- 
trict compares with others in educational stand- 
ards, and if it falls short, in what respects. He 
can judge the efficiency of his organization 
through eyes that are as good and often better 
than his own, and thus give the major part of 
his attention to the problems of administration 
and community service. 
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Nebraska City Builds Three-Story 
Addition to Its High School 


Bond issue of $120,000 provides for the increasing educational 
needs of Lexington, Neb., and a structure that incorporates 
the entire high-school building into one unit is the result 


By JOHN P. HELLEBERG, A.J.A., ARCHITECT, KEARNEY, NEB. 


HEN the citizens of Lexington, Neb., dis- 
Vf covered that the high school they had built 

fourteen years ago was no longer large 
enough to provide adequately for the education 
of their children, they floated a bond issue of 
$120,000 to build a three-story addition to the 
present high-school building. The addition rather 
than a separate building, they said, would incor- 
porate the entire high-school building into one 
unit and would also simplify the problem of heat- 
ing. The addition is now completed and ready 
for use. 

The auditorium and gymnasium comprise 
nearly two-thirds of the addition. Nine classrooms 
and a manual training shop are so arranged that 
the window grouping in front harmonizes with 
that of the old building. The corridors of the 
old building have been extended the entire length 





of the new building the full length of the school. 
The addition is provided with three entrances, 
two for the school proper and one for the audi- 
torium, and is faced with pressed brick, Bedford 
stone trim and sheet metal cornice to match the 
old building. The floors throughout are of metal 
joist and reinforced concrete. The roof is of steel 
plates with one-inch insulation and five-ply built- 
up roofing. All floors have green mastic finish 
except the gymnasium and the manual training 
shop, which have maple floors, and the vestibules 
at all entrances, which have promenade tile floors. 

The main stairs are of reinforced concrete with 
“T” iron nosings. Treads and risers are finished 
with mastic. Other stairways are of pressed steel 
construction. All corridors are lined with built- 
in steel lockers. Individual lockers for teachers 
are found in each classroom. Toilet rooms have 





Lexington High School, Lexington, Neb., showing how the new addition conforms to the style of the old building. 
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from the balcony of the auditorium showing the gymnasium which may be converted into a stage. 
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The ground floor plan showing the grouping 
of rooms about the auditorium. 
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steel partitions. Blackboards in classrooms are 
of natural slate, with cork tack boards above. 
The manual training shop also has a blackboard 
that is used by the instructors for illustration 
purposes. The interior woodwork is of red oak, 
finished with a light oak stain and three coats of 
varnish. 

The building is heated by a vapor system and 
has two steel steam boilers. All radiators are 
equipped with graduated valves. In the audi- 
torium the radiators are recessed and covered 
with metal grilles. Radiators in the gymnasium 
are hung approximately ten feet above the floor 
to be out of the way of the players. Ventilation 
is accomplished by taking fresh air in at the win- 
dows and exhausting it through stacks built in 
each room. The building is wired for a clock and 
bell system, electrically operated. This system 








is controlled by a master clock in the superintend- 
ent’s office. 

The auditorium, which is approximately 63 by 
80 feet, is provided with an orchestra pit and a 
moving picture booth. It has a large balcony 
with a seating capacity almost as great as the 
main floor. Large windows to the east and a large 
skylight in the ceiling provide an abundance of 
light. Particular attention has been given to the 
seating arrangement so that an unobstructed view 
is possible from each seat. The total seating 
capacity of the auditorium is approximately 
1,000. Provision has also been made for a ticket 
office, a check room, and public toilets, neces- 
sary facilities when the auditorium is used for 
public entertainments. The walls and ceiling have 
a smooth-trowelled “putty finish,” the ceiling be- 
ing divided with heavy ornamental beams. 








— 
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Here the gymnasium is shown set for a stage scene. 


The gymnasium and stage, 48 by 79 feet, is 
arranged with a folding door partition toward the 
auditorium so that each room may be used sepa- 
rately at the same time without annoyance. An 
electrically operated curtain is directly in front 
of the folding doors, each half sliding horizon- 
tally in opposite directions. The gymnasium may 
be converted to a stage and for that purpose is 
equipped with a gridiron, three-color footlights, 
border lights, spotlights and dimmers, and with 
buzzers for signaling the operator in the moving 
picture booth. It also has a convenient scenery 
storage room. With this arrangement, the floor 
can be cleared in a short time for gymnastic 
activities, and interscholastic basket ball games 
and athletic exhibitions can be witnessed from 
the auditorium. 


Gymnasium Is Well Equipped 


The gymnasium is provided with an apparatus 
room, a storeroom, an athletic director’s room, an 
office, boys’ dressing and shower rooms and a 
girls’ dressing room with showers. Both dress- 
ing rooms are provided with an adequate number 
of steel lockers. Shower rooms have slat wains- 
coting and shower stalls. The manual training 
shop, with office and tool room, is also on the 
ground floor. This room has a large exterior door 
so that automobiles or large pieces of cabinet 





work may be taken in or out. Across the hall, 
the superintendent of public schools has a suite 
comprising public office, private office, toilet and 
vault. 


Classrooms on Two Floors 


On the first floor are four classrooms and two 
toilets. For school use the balcony may be entered 
from this floor, but for public use it is entered 
by a separate stairway. Under the balcony are 
several office rooms for pupil activities. The 
front part of the second floor is of similar ar- 
rangement to that of the first floor, with four 
classrooms and two toilets. Over the stairway is 
a teachers’ room with a closet and toilet. On the 
other side of the corridor are the balcony and 
gridiron over the gymnasium. These are used 
for stage purposes. The gridiron is connected 
with the gymnasium floor by a stairway and cur- 
tains and scenery suspended from the gridiron 
are easily accessible. 

The dimensions of the building are 120 by 138 
feet, the building containing approximately 647,- 
700 cubic feet. The total amount of the general, 
plumbing and heating and electric wiring con- 
tracts was $116,800 which gives the unusually 
low cost of 18.03 cents per cubic foot. The build- 
ing complete, including seating, stage scenery and 
other equipment, cost $126,000. 
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Education or 


Business? 


Several recent books dealing directly with public-school 
finance are reviewed here and the points wherein they will 
be helpful to executives and board members carefully stressed 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, PROFESSOR OF ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


thought exist in the field of school adminis- 

tration. Stripped of all detailed local varia- 
tions these may be generalized as (1) the concep- 
tion of the board of education as a legislative, 
executive and appraisal body, and (2) the board 
of education as a legislative and appraisal body, 
with the executive function delegated to a pro- 
fessional specialist. 

Under the first practice the board of education 
acts in its legislative and appraisal capacity while 
sitting as a board, and in its executive capacity 
it acts through a series of administrative commit- 
tees. Supervision of the specialized activities in 
operation is delegated to a dual or multiple execu- 
tive, depending upon local practice. The most 
frequent example of the dual executive is found in 
the creation of an instruction and a business de- 
partment in supervisory control of two coordinate 
officers. The multiple executive includes generally 
the departments of instruction, finance, school 
plant and service of supplies. The multiple organ- 
ization most frequently consists of three or of five 
coordinate supervisory executives although, in 
some instances, the number is as large as seven. 


Tito fundamental conceptions and schools of 


Executive Head in Direct Control 


The second conception of the board of educa- 
tion as a legislative and appraisal body results in 
the creation of a unit executive. Control is dele- 
gated specifically and completely to a professional 
educator and subdelegations of specific activities 
of the executive function are considered as an en- 
largement of the executive power and are respon- 
sible directly to the superintendent with respect 
to selection, administration, promotion and dis- 
charge. The second practice results in the unit 
organization and, if all of the smaller school dis- 
tricts are included with the city districts, may be 
considered the dominant practice. 

Analysis of the public education activity indi- 
cates the existence of three definite and equally 
important functions. These are: legislative, exec- 


utive, appraisal. The legislative function is 
concerned with adopting general policies and pro- 
viding means and ways for carrying them into 
practice; the executive function is concerned with 
translating policies into practice through approved 
means of procedure; the appraisal function is the 
act of judging the worth and value of the opera- 
tion of any activity and the worth and value of its 
contribution to the desired objectives. 


Administration of Policies 


In a democratically organized government there 
must be a clear differentiation between the mak- 
ing and the administration of policies. It is the 
fundamental right of the people to say what shall 
be done in governmental activity either directly 
or through their chosen representatives. The act 
of executing those policies in public education 
represents a technique and procedure that are en- 
tirely beyond the possession of laymen, no matter 
how well informed they are generally. The peo- 
ple, through their representatives, make the poli- 
cies. They employ technical specialists to carry 
out the policies and then appraise the worth and 
value of the results as related to their will. Con- 
trol is maintained through approval of means and 
appraisal of results. 

In like manner the function of all social organ- 
ization must be conceived as a means, not an end, 
towards the achievement of the educational objec- 
tives desired by the people. The worth and value 
of all agents and agencies should be considered, 
and all changes adopted on the basis of their con- 
tribution to the achievement of these educational 
objectives. Successful organization must there- 
fore make provision both for efficiency and for 
growth. 

The board of education as the educational 
agency for the school district is the legal instru- 
ment through which the legislative and appraisal 
functions, as delegated by the people, are exer- 
cised. Its only power is by resolution at a legal 
session. The executive function should be dele- 
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gated completely to a professional executive 
trained and skilled in the profession of education. 

A further analysis of the executive function 
shows a series of fields of activities, each special- 
ized in itself but existing only insofar as it makes 
a definite contribution toward facilitating the 
instructional process. These activities may be 
considered as: administration, child accounting, 
creative instruction, the school plant, service of 
supplies, textbooks and equipment, public rela- 
tions, finance, research, records, appraisal. These 
activities are organized and expressed with re- 
spect to their specific problems and techniques in 
terms of their contribution to the instructional 
process. 


Activities Not Within Range of Laymen 


The functional organization of the executive 
does not recognize any activities as “business” 
and therefore within the range of execution by 
laymen, but it rather establishes such activities as 
complementary aspects of the instructional proc- 
ess. It departs from the traditional conception 
and makes the facilitation of instruction the 
basic criterion in appraisal. It also insists that 
the delegation of executive power shall be central- 
ized in a professional educator to secure essential 
coordination of purpose and efficiency in execution. 
It provides for growth by developing a continuous 
appraisal of the efficiency of functioning and by 
making definite provision for experimentation and 
for change based upon such experimentation. 

A single policy pervades all complementary ac- 
tivity and provides for essential coordination of 
effort which is difficult in practice when there is 
equality among complementary activities, and the 
executive authority is scattered among a series of 
lay committees. It insists that each practice and 
procedure must be judged in terms of its contribu- 
tion to the efficiency of instruction and not upon 
a mechanical basis entirely removed from basic 
purpose. Several illustrations will suffice to show 
the difference. The quantity and quality of sup- 
plies under a functional organization cannot be 
considered in terms of cost but rather in terms of 
their contribution to the efficiency of instruction. 
The school plant is not appraised finally in terms 
of money cost but rather upon how well the build- 
ing acts an an efficient agent in the instructional 
process. Teaching service is not measured in 
terms of expenditure alone, but rather in terms 
of expenditure as it relates to the efficiency of the 
teaching agents in performing their major activ- 
ity. Finance cannot be judged of and by itself 


1 For detailed definitions of executive activities see Hamtramck 
Part I, Moehlman and Keyworth, Public-School 


Moehlman, and Public- 


Public-School Code, 
Finance, Moehlman, Public-School Relations, 
School Plant Program, Moehlman. 
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but must be appraised in terms of instruction. 
That a fundamental difference exists in the actual 
practice of the two organization concepts must be 
apparent to the thoughtful student of education. 

In recent years there has been a distinct devel- 
opment of the functional theory both in practice 
and in literature. It is no longer possible to cover 
in a single volume the entire field of school admin- 
istration. The single volume is sufficient only for 
the development of general principles. The tech- 
niques of the several executive activities have de- 
veloped to such an extent that to present them 
adequately large separate volumes are required. 

During the past few months several volumes 
have been published that deal directly with the 
finance activity. These will be of varying interest 
both to executives and to school-board members. 
An appraisal is presented here in terms of the 
foregoing philosophy and principles of organiza- 
tion. 

The purpose of “The Business Administration 
of a School System” as expressed by its author, 
Ward G. Reeder, is as follows: 

“During recent years numerous books in the 
field of school administration have been pub- 
lished. To date all of these books have dealt 
wholly or chiefly with the educational side of 
school administration; that is, with such topics 
as the curriculum, textbooks, the teaching corps, 
extra-curricular activities, pupil personnel, 
health supervision and the scientific-measuring 
movement. In all of the treatises on school ad- 
ministration, the business affairs of the schools 
have been neglected. In this volume, therefore, 
I have essayed to discuss that large and import- 
ant phase of school administration.” 


Administration Classifications Differ 


Many in the field of school administration may 
not agree with the author’s opinion that his pro- 
duction is the first to cover the field, but after all 
that is a minor point and may be accepted or dis- 
missed without serious consequence. 

The first radical point of difference in the func- 
tional conception of organization is the author’s 
classification of school administration “into two 
fields, namely, educational administration and 
business administration. This classification is 
only general, however, for the line of demarcation 
between the two fields is not easily distinguished. 
The two fields cannot be entirely separated; in- 
deed, no attempt should be made to separate them, 
because the aim of both is the same—to facilitate 
the giving of instruction.” 

Since the raison d’étre of all educational activity 
is to facilitate the instructional process, it is ques- 
tionable whether there is any value in attempting 
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an artificial classification by following tradition 
and providing for divisions into education and 
business. In one sense the entire educational ac- 
tivity is the business of education. Traditionally, 
it has been this artificial division between instruc- 
tion and business that has been responsible for 
many of our difficulties in the field of administra- 
tion. The dual and multiple conception of executive 
organization hinges directly upon this conception. 
Careful study of the evolution of administration 
indicates the dangers of separating adminis- 
tration into these artificial groups, particularly 
in the minds of board members and other laymen. 
Consequently it is difficult to see that Doctor 
Reeder’s book has made any direct contribution 
to the development of functional organization. 
On the other hand, its presentation might be con- 
sidered as detrimental. 


Classification of Activities 


In his classification under the general title, 
Doctor Reeder has included such diverse activities 
as accounting, budgeting, revenue, planning and 
constructing school buildings, architectural serv- 
ice, school sites, capital outlay, school plant use, 
school plant maintenance, insurance, inventories, 
service of supplies, business administration of 
teaching personnel, pay roll procedure and admin- 
istration of transportation. Functionally classi- 
fied, these activities would fall under administra- 
tion, finance, service of supplies, personnel and the 
school plant. 

Careful observation of current field practice in 
our traditionally developed organizations indicates 
that the greatest need is for greater coordination 
and integration of all the complementary activi- 
ties in terms of the instructional needs. The 
standards of quantity and quality of supplies can 
be determined only through the instructional 
organization, upon the basis of most carefully con- 
trolled research by instructional specialists. Edu- 
cational designing of the school plant or the trans- 
lation of curricular needs into number, locations 
and sizes of rooms is certainly a task for none but 
professional educators who are trained in this field 
of problems. Operating personnel must be under 
the administrative control of the building princi- 
pal to integrate their work thoroughly in terms of 
instructional needs. Raw costs cannot be an- 
alyzed apart from the particular situation in 
which they occur and merely indicate the starting 
of research by instructional specialists. In fact 
no activity engaged in by the public-school organ- 
ization can be scientifically studied except in 
terms of purpose, and how well purpose is being 
served must be discovered finally through tech- 
nical research in the instructional field. 
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The chapters on accounting and budgeting are 
not strong. Field practice in coding and account- 
ing in progressive centers is far ahead of the prac- 
tice indicated in this book. Statistical budgets, 
without explanation and translation in terms of 
existing policies and practices, are quite inade- 
quate as a means of presenting intelligently the 
financial needs of the schools. In none of these 
fields is the book abreast of progressive current 
practice. There does not appear to be any funda- 
mental philosophy operating throughout. There 
is great lack of functional organization of the ac- 
tivities. In general it appears to be, with the ex- 
ception of one chapter on buildings, an armchair 
collection of selected practice. 

“School Finance and Business Management 
Problems” by N. L. Engelhardt and Carter Alex- 
ander, while it retains the traditional classification 
of business management in its title, is a well or- 
ganized functional production in the field of edu- 
cational finance. It is essentially a problem book 
and well adapted to classroom use in colleges and 
schools of education. There are 113 problems, 
most of them well selected, with excellent bibli- 
ographies and references for their solution. In 
addition to presenting the technical phases of fi- 
nance the authors have also included seventeen 
problems in the field of public relations. 


Finance From the Dynamic Standpoint 


Two recent publications of the Hamtramck, 
Mich., continuing self-survey cover also the field 
of finance from the dynamic standpoint. These 
are research study number three, “Finance Pro- 
cedures” and research study number four, “The 
Public School Budget.” While both were produced 
primarily for internal education and use, a limited 
number of copies may be obtained from the board 
of education. ‘Finance Procedures” includes the 
techniques for accounting, nonpublic revenue ac- 
counting, pay roll procedure, subject cost proced- 
ure, service of supplies, textbooks, and equipment 
and budget procedure. The accounting procedure 
adopted as a result of the continuing survey is 
that developed by the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation. Slight modifications in details have been 
made to meet local conditions. The completely 
new contribution is the development of a nine- 
point number code, covering every possible item 
in the accounting practice and elastic enough to 
meet present and all future needs. 

The second contribution is the development of a 
practical technique for securing easily the dis- 
tribution of cost on a time basis in every field of 
educational activity. Heretofore cost studies 
have assumed that little variation occurred within 
systems or they have completely ignored the fac- 
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tor of personnel salary distribution. Field re- 
search, even of the most sketchy character, shows 
convincingly that the variation from program and 
the adaptations of schedules to various schools 
and conditions make real cost data inadequate 
without the use of a technique for the purpose. 

“The Public School Budget” presents the com- 
plete financial program of the school district, func- 
tionally organized. The program is so presented 
that all of the essential facts are immediately at 
the disposal of the reader. This form of presen- 
tation was developed as a result of years of field 
study in noting the questions asked by board 
members, the reaction of board members to statis- 
tical and narrative presention and the best meth- 
ods of unit comparison. Provision has been made 
to meet the requirements of all types of individ- 
uals. In the first part are presented summaries 
and skeletonized information that give the reader 
an immediate conception of the entire program. 
In the second part each activity is analyzed in 
terms of the service, the policy of the board of 
education, needs and analysis of needs. Succeed- 
ing parts present detailed data, taken from the 
accounting records of the board of education, 
which act as supporting evidence to the first two 
parts. School executives will find both of these 
publications of interest and of value. Since they 
are functioning in actual practice, the concept and 
technique cannot be considered purely theoreti- 
cal. 

“Public School Finance” by Homer P. Rainey is 
the first publication in this field written by a 
college president. Doctor Rainey, after a back- 
ground of experience in public-school and uni- 
versity fields, is now head of Franklin College, 
Franklin, Ind. The volume is well organized and 
covers the functional organization advocated ear- 
lier. The first ten chapters are devoted to the local 
problems and the last four to the financial prob- 
lems of the state. 


Capital Costs Are Discussed 


Except upon one or two points the material 
gathered on accounting and on the budget has 
been much better developed in previous publica- 
tions. The most interesting contribution is the 
discussion of capital costs in education. Doctor 
Rainey would apply directly to public-school ac- 
counting the same practices current in business, 
including such items as ground rent and deprecia- 
tion in the accounting scheme. Many specialists 
in the field of public-school finance and in muni- 
cipal administration would take issue with him 
upon this procedure. Neither Upson nor Rightor, 
in municipal and state accounting, feels that much 
practical value accrues from this conception be- 
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cause of the disutility of taking money by taxa- 
tion and establishing large reserves for deprecia- 


tion and imputed economic costs. Doctor Rainey 
himself admits the impracticality but suggests 
that some way out must be found. He makes an 
interesting and much needed differentiation in ter- 
minology between capital outlay and capital costs, 
including under the second head the economic 
costs. His entire treatment of the subject is sug- 
gestive of “pay as you go,” although he does not 
advocate this practice directly. Doctor Rainey 
calls attention, through quotation and application, 
to some of the commonly overlooked dangers of 
bonding which the artificially stimulated enthusi- 
asm of the moment appears generally to neglect. 


Contents Are Well Organized 


Taken as a whole, the book is well written and 
well organized. It does not make a particularly 
new contribution to the subject and in some re- 
spects does not present the complete development 
of certain activities in current practice. Many 
phases of the subject, costs, for example, are not 
treated. While questioning the advantage of cer- 
tain units of the school plant, such as swimming 
pools, he presents no clear-cut philosophy as a 
basis for procedure in evaluation. Throughout 
the book there is a noticeable absence of the edu- 
cational philosophy of the author. In making cer- 
tain points, he appears to depend upon the quoted 
opinions of others more than upon an evaluation 
of those views in terms of his own philosophy. 
With the exception of the treatment of capital 
costs, the book is essentially an academic produc- 
tion which does not add much that is new to the 
literature on public-school finance. 

The technical descriptions of the books reviewed 
here follow: 

“School Finance and Business Management 
Problems,” N. L. Engelhardt and Carter Alex- 


ander. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1928. 512 pages and illus- 
trations. Price $5. 


“Finance Procedures,” Arthur B. Moehlman and 
Philip Lovejoy. Research Series No. 3, Ham- 
tramck, Mich., Board of Education, 1929. 160 
pages, 35 illustrations. Price $2.50. 

“The Public-School Budget,’”’ Arthur B. Moehl- 
man and Philip Lovejoy, Research Series No. 4, 
Hamtramck, Mich., Board of Education. Price $2. 

“The Business Administration of a School Sys- 
tem,” Ward G. Reeder, Ginn and Co., New York, 
1929. 447 pages, 59 illustrations and tables. 
Price $3. 

“Public-School Finance,’”’ Homer P. Rainey, Cen- 
tury Co., New York, 1929. 381 pages. Tables and 
illustrations. Price $3. 
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Applying to Mathematics the Modern 
Ideas of Educational Science’ 


Principles and procedures that apply with little modification 
to all fields of secondary mathematics are here outlined and 
suggestions offered for modernizing the study of this subject 


By GEORGE A. BOYCE, INSTRUCTOR IN ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY, HUDSON, OHIO 


origin, we find that the Egyptians were prob- 

ably the founders of the subject. Whenever 
the Nile overflowed its banks and flooded the sur- 
rounding country, surveyors were sent out to re- 
survey the country so that taxes could be col- 
lected. Mother Necessity, therefore, created the 
science of geometry as a practical tool. Unfor- 
tunately, the Egyptians used empirical, arbitrary 
methods to compute the areas of irregular tracts, 
so that in many instances the formulas were in- 
accurate. 

Later when the Greeks came into contact with 
Egypt they absorbed some of the Egyptian civil- 
ization. The study of geometry appealed to the 
orderly Greek mind, and gradually the most com- 
plete, logical subject ever formulated (except for 
logic itself) was built up, correcting the inaccur- 
acies of the Egyptians but concerning itself little 
with the utilitarian values of geometry. It might 
be said that to the ancient Greek geometry was in 
a way a practical subject for it gave mental satis- 
faction and joy. This was true, though, for only 
a few geniuses and a small group of students who 
were particularly interested in pure intellectual- 
ism. 


| WE trace the subject of geometry from its 


Greek Methods Used for Centuries 


When the medieval European began to delve 
into the ancient culture of Rome and Greece, the 
formal, demonstrative geometry of the Greek was 
again studied. It was this same geometry that 
was handed on to the scholastics, the scholars of 
the Renaissance, and down through the Latin 
grammar schools, the academies and finally the 
early high schools of this country. For centuries, 
wherever geometry has been taught, it has 
changed but little. 

A change is now taking place in spirit. Text- 
books in geometry are being revised. New books 
are appearing. Modern authors are writing and 
endeavoring to include more of the practical appli- 





*This is the first part of an article on modernizing high-school math- 
ematics. 


cations. There is indeed somewhat of a reversion 
to the Egyptian concept of utility. We find the 
new books in finer, more attractive bindings. The 
type used by the printers is better and the ar- 
rangement of the pages is improved. Clear-cut 
drawings, illustrative pictures and bits of histor- 
ical material are introduced. The latest require- 
ments of the examining bodies are emphasized. 
Some of the propositions of the old geometry of 
Euclid which were retained for centuries have 
been eliminated. Standardized tests are included. 
Attempts are made to allow for individual differ- 
ences. 


Modern Science Now Applied 


All of these events mark the attempt by for- 
ward-looking men to apply to mathematics the 
modern ideas of educational science and theory. 
But there is something lacking. The product is 
at best an admitted compromise between modern 
science and traditional art. Modern educational 
thinkers have evolved a new concept of the cur- 
riculum. The new philosophy has been sufficiently 
crystallized, the new psychology has_ estab- 
lished sufficient laws and educational investigators 
have conducted sufficient research for us now to 
be able to take a definite position on the major 
educational issues. Try as we may, it is not pos- 
sible to retain the great bulk of the traditional 
geometry and satisfactorily apply to it the proved 
laws of modern psychology or the generally ac- 
cepted aims and philosophy of the educational 
methods of to-day. 

Consequently I believe that the time is ripe for 
a different approach to geometry. The originai 
geometry was never intended for the masses and 
should never have been required of all pupils 
in a universal system of education such as that 
created herein America. If we are going to require 
it of all pupils, then we want a selected portion 
of geometry containing those elements that would 
be of value to the mass. We should no longer 


start with the precedential list of propositions to 
be learned, definitions to be memorized and an- 
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cient “originals” to be demonstrated, and then 
assume that high-school pupils should study them 
all. Rather we should first agree upon our educa- 
tional philosophy, list the relevant facts of psy- 
chology and upon this foundation build a new 
course of study in geometry of more intrinsic 
worth. 

It is from this approach that the working prin- 
ciples for curriculum revision in mathematics are 
here stated. 

It is impossible to get into a simple statement 
the whole import of one’s idea as to what should 
constitute an educated person. And yet, if we 
wish to secure an education or if we wish to edu- 
cate others, it is necessary that we have a clear, 
rather simple idea as to what the thing is that we 
are after. 

For our purposes, after examining the state- 
ments of the leading educators, it is “helpful to 
assume that the aim of education is to help the 
person to do well those things which he most 
likely will need to do.” + We believe, then that the 
aim of secondary education, which is the phase of 
particular concern in this instance, is to help the 
youth to do better those desirable activities that 
he naturally enjoys and to prepare him for the 
activities that make up or ought to make up well 
rounded adult life. 


Functional Geometry Needed 


In regard to geometry this means that there is 
need for a functional geometry that will operate 
in daily living. There should be included activ- 
ities of predominant pupil interest, activities of 
common occurrence in adult life and activities that 
can reasonably be expected to operate in an im- 
-proving society. The rest of geometry, as it is 
now known, should not be taught to every young 
man seeking a high-school education. Our tradi- 
tional geometry should be reserved for those who 
are mentally capable of understanding it and who 
are intellectually enthusiastic about a further 
study of the subject or for those who require ad- 
ditional geometry for a specialized vocation or for 
entrance to a particular college. 

Rather than including merely book and black- 
board experiences of the scholastic mind, the cur- 
riculum should take into consideration the many 
experiences that people have and are likely to 
have both in and out of school. It may be con- 


ceived to include the activities in the home, in the 
shop, on the farm, in industry and in play. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the course in 
geometry as here proposed should be more than a 
compendium of knowledge and more than a state- 
ment of propositions to be proved formally. It 
should be, in a sense, an account of what children 
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do in learning to perform the predetermined, 
worth while activities, involving geometry, of real 
life. 

Our next step is to state definitely the position 
taken on the principal issues in psychology and 
philosophy that apply to education, particularly 
those that are pertinent to mathematics. Many 
of the principles stated here are fairly well estab- 
lished and out of the field of controversy. It is 
appropriate, however, to indicate how these funda- 
mental ideas may be put to practical application 
in building the course of study. 


I. The Laws of Learning: 


a. The law of exercise or use states that exer- 
cise of any reaction tends to make that reaction 
more prompt, more certain and more easy.’ 

b. The law of frequency is based upon the pre- 
vious law and implies that the more frequently a 
connection has been exercised, the stronger is the 
connection. 

c. The law of disuse is somewhat the converse 
of the second law. Whenever a reaction is not 
exercised during a length of time, the strength of 
the connection is decreased. 

d. The law of recency states that practice ef- 
fect is cumulative in that the more recent the 
exercise, the stronger the connection between sit- 
uation and response. 

e. The law of readiness really belongs here. 
The interpretation of the law is that “when an 
instinct is ready to act, for it to act is satisfying; 
when an instinct is ready to act, for it not to act 
is annoying; when an instinct is unready to act, 
for it to act is annoying.” * 

f. The law of effect may be stated as follows: 
“The individual tends to repeat and learn quickly 
those reactions which are accompanied or followed 
by a satisfying state of affairs. The individual 
tends not to repeat or learn quickly those reac- 
tions which are accompanied or followed by an 
annoying state of affairs.” ‘ 


Practice Value Generally Recognized 


Everybody is more or less familiar with the 
laws of use, disuse, frequency and recency. One 
cannot play tennis or football or participate in 
any form of athletics without being aware of the 
value of frequent, periodic practice. 

In intellectual exercise, these laws are often lost 
sight of. Drill and review periods are quite spas- 
modically arranged. More often an ability is prac- 
ticed a few times and then left alone until re- 
viewed at the end of a chapter or a term or some 
other such time. A full recognition of the laws 
of learning demands a prearranged, definitely 
established plan of drill. The length of practice 
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periods, the frequency of practice periods and the 
distribution of reviews can now be intelligently 
planned in the light of experimental evidence. 

In general, experimental studies indicate that 
thirty-minute practice periods yield greater re- 
turns per unit of time than longer or shorter per- 
iods. Likewise, there is indication that breaking 
up the practice periods, with intervals of from 
thirty minutes to twenty-four hours, brings the 
best results. 

After the material or ability has been mastered, 
reviews may be held with increasing intervals and 
decreasing lengths of time. “The first review, 
which should be relatively long, may be held after 
an interval of forty-eight hours; the next review, 
somewhat shorter, a week later; the next, shorter 
still, three weeks later; the next, two months 
later, followed by other reviews at intervals of 
six months or more.” ® 

The accompanying table is given as an illustra- 
tion of the returns in efficiency to be had from a 
scientific planning of drill. 





RELATIVE IMPROVEMENT IN SPEED OF SUBSTITUTION 
WHEN THE SAME AMOUNT OF PRACTICE Is DrI- 


VIDED INTO PERIODS OF DIFFERENT LENGTHS. | 


| (FROM PYLE) 
Relative 
| Group Length of Period Improvement 
A 15 minutes 22.3 
B 30 minutes 36.1 
3 45 minutes 25.0 
| D 60 minutes 14.8 


The course, then, should have practice exercises 
that are frequent. Practice on every included 
ability should be found spread periodically 
throughout the rest of the course, after it is first 
thoroughly explained. There is still controversy 
as to whether drill reviews should embody just 
one process, one type of exercise, or whether a 
review should contain mixed exercises of different 
types. While a final answer cannot be made, par- 
tial evidence in the field of arithmetic, concerning 
the fundamental operations of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division, indicates that a 
mixed fundamental review gives better results 
than the single process review. 

The law of readiness requires slight amplifi- 
cation. The practical application in regard to the 
proposed course of study is that we should make 
a conscious attempt to create interest, to develop 
the proper “mind set,” and to get the activities 
started with zest, in order to avoid as far as pos- 
sible causes of unreadiness. In particular, we 
should include much material that has been proved 
to be of inherent interest to a large number of 
students. 

The law of effect is quite clear on the face of it, 
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but it is a particularly important law because it is 
so readily passed over in many classrooms. In 
fact, until recently, distasteful tasks producing 
annoyance were considered to be highly virtuous 
materials for mental and spiritual growth. 

The experiments upon which the law of effect 
is based, however, show that people learn more 
quickly, desire to repeat and remember better the 
things that are accompanied by or result in satis- 
faction. We can, of course, conceive of satisfaction 
resulting from the accomplishment of a difficult 
task that has challenged our best efforts. But we 
cannot conceive of a growing interest being devel- 
oped by positively distasteful tasks and we must 
recognize this law of effect to the point of exclu- 
sion of too difficult exercises, pointless drill result- 
ing in fatigue and other common sources of an- 
noyance. We must incorporate activities that 
appeal to a variety of the senses, activities calling 
into play manual abilities and allowing for free- 
dom of movement. We should include also as 
much visual material of an interesting sort as can 
be collected, with the idea that textbooks should 
be as appealing as possible. 

In like manner, we should endeavor to secure 
for the pupil the approval of those whose approval 
is desired, the approval of his fellows and the ap- 
proval of himself. We should include socialized 
activities that will bring about group reactions, 
and individual activities that are not too difficult 
for the ordinary pupil, as well as selected ac- 
tivities that will provoke a challenge to the most 
brilliant. 


II. The- Principle of Individual Differences: 

Closely allied with the psychological laws of 
learning is the principle that there are enormous 
differences in the capacity and the effect of prac- 
tice between members of a class. This is true 
even when an effort has been made to bring about 
homogeneous grouping. And not only is this true 
about individual capacities and interests but it is 
true in regard to variations of emotions from day 
to day. One day a pupil may be bored, disinter- 
ested, fatigued and unready for work, while the 
next he may be full of “pep.” The result is that 
he may miss something really important on the 
off day. 

We must therefore attempt to place in the 
course of study, material that can be understood 
by the ordinary and the rather slow pupil. In 
addition, there should be selected material, as 
mentioned before, of an optional nature, for the 
more brilliant pupil. We must look upon a class 
as being composed of individuals, some of whom 
may do but mediocre work while others should 
have the opportunity for more intensive and ex- 
tensive work. Furthermore, we should attempt to 
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present the material in such a way that the pu- 
pil who has been absent or who has missed any 
unit of work may know specifically what he needs 


to master, in order to “make it up.”’ Plans should 
be made for a greater observation of individual 
errors and provision for practice thereon when 
necessary. 


Ill. The Principle of Method: 


This leads us to the next principle, namely, the 
school must give conscious practice in problem 
solving. 

John Dewey tells us that if the pupil is to work 
intelligently, efficiently and under the most fav- 
orable conditions, he must have first-hand experi- 
ence that is genuine research for him at his level. 
Then and then only can there be whole-hearted 
planning, collecting of facts, consulting, observing 
and the calling into play of imagination in seeking 
possible solutions to the difficulty.® 

The inferences from this idea are manifold. In 
the first place, we cannot be satisfied with merely 
using text expianations. Lack of sufficient ex- 
planations on difficulties of new work leads to 
blundering and waste of time and effort. And by 
their very nature, text explanations are not suffi- 
ciently vivid. Whenever possible there should be 
a first-hand study of the thing itself. When that 
is impractical, there must be a wider use of visual 
aids, supplemented by other means and a variety 
of methods. In order of decreasing vividness we 
study the thing itself, a picture of the thing, are 
told about it or read about it, remembering that 
the less the previous knowledge or acquaintance 
with similar material, the more essential that we 
see.the thing. 

Likewise we must remember that review other 
than for remedial drill or purposes of recall is nec- 
essary. Review is necessary for organization, 
coordination and so on. Correlation of mathe- 
matics with other fields of learning, motivation of 
the problem in hand and the socialized recitation 
all fit into this scheme of things. Finally it is 
helpful to develop a type of schoolroom furniture 
that will permit laboratory work, cooperation and 
greater flexibility in the arrangement of the room 
than is provided by the conventional type of school 
furniture. 


IV. The Principle of Measurement: 


“Modification of the stimulus changes the re- 
sponse and that difference can be measured.” ’ 

The first three principles lead us inevitably to 
this fourth principle. The laws of learning de- 
scribing the various conditions of learning, and 
the principle of individual differences describing 
the variable rates of learning imply that changes 
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take place in the pupil. If changes take place, 
if they exist, it is our hope that they may be meas- 
used. The principle of method indicates that the 
changes are largely in terms of pupil development 
rather than in terms of subject matter. The 
pupils should be aware of what they are doing 
and what they are to accomplish. It is the teach- 
er’s part to teach, test, diagnose and reteach. The 
emphasis placed upon the reteaching varies ac- 
cording to the number of items in which the pupil 
fails and their importance. 

Likewise we are compelled to remember that 
class periods start and end, that during the period 
changes have been taking place in the pupils and 
that at the end of one, two, three or four periods, 
whatever the unit may be, we wish to know what 
changes have taken place and how much each 
pupil has accomplished. 


Testing Programs Essential 


Offhand it might seem that a testing program 
was not an essential part of the curriculum. But 
let us examine a learning situation. If one is 
learning to play golf, for instance, the curriculum 
consists of judging distances, selecting the proper 
clubs, swinging properly, adopting the right 
stance and other activities performed by the as- 
piring golfer. There are no formal tests, no new 
type tests. Closer examination, however, reveals 
a number of tests, for there is a golf score for 
measurement and a par to work for. Further- 
more, after each practice period there are other 
criteria for measuring growth, such as self-obser- 
vation and the observations made by the profes- 
sional coach or one’s fellow players, without which 
one is handicapped. In any field of learning, an 
essential part of the curriculum is some sort of 
testing device for measuring achievement and de- 
termining weaknesses for remedial practice. 

The testing program, therefore, composed 
mainly of new type tests, should be an integral 
part of our course of study. 


V. The Principle of Psychological Organization: 


“The content of the course must be selected 
from the point of view of the children and from 
the consideration of social needs and not solely 
from the logical requirements of mathematics.” * 

In no one of our accepted principles is there 
intimation that mathematics must necessarily be 
separated into the traditional divisions of algebra, 
plane geometry, solid geometry, trigonometry 
and soon. In no one of our accepted principles is 
there implication that mathematics should be a 
watertight compartment separated from other 
fields of learning, such as science, shop and so on. 
Rather, it is the natural meaningful situation that 
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offers more effective learning than the artificial. 

To be sure, there must be logical deductions and 
logical items in mathematics. When we say that 
the order must be psychological rather than log- 
ical, we do not imply that the two are conflicting 


ideas. We feel that the psychological is the 
logical. 
VI. The Principle of Transfer of Training: 


We are not concerned with defending the course 
of study on any theory of general transfer of men- 
tal discipline. It was formerly believed that the 
study of geometry would, let us say, increase one’s 
ability to arrange traffic laws in logical order, to 
learn them and to draw proper conclusions from 
them. Such transfer is interesting, if true. We 
neither affirm nor deny it. We would avoid the 
issue on the contention that if it is one’s desire to 
understand traffic laws or logic or what not, it 
might better be done by a less roundabout way 
than through a study of geometry. 

What we are concerned with is the transfer of 
one’s geometry abilities to all geometry problem 
situations. If we desire a pupil to be able to 
calculate the volume of cylinders whenever the 
problem arises, our success can be measured 
purely by the pupil’s ability to calculate the 
volume of a silo or a fountain pen or a jar of cold 
cream, and so on. This important matter of trans- 
fer of training has been, and still continues to be 
such a field of controversy that it is well to review 
briefly the major findings and conclusions to date, 
in an endeavor to substantiate the position we 
have taken for building this particular course of 
study. 


Criticism Is Divided 


“At the beginning of the twentieth century the 
first serious attack upon the claim of wholesale 
transfer was made by Thorndike, and his criticism 
has since been elaborated by many investigators. 
Since that time the educational world has been 
superficially divided into three classes. Naturally 
there are those who view any attack upon the 
transfer of training with suspicion and in some 
cases with alarm. There is a second group, of 
large proportions, that maintains essentially that 
there is no transfer. And there is a third group, 
the most constructive and powerful of the three, 
which is endeavoring to find just how much can 
be salvaged from the remains of this once magnifi- 
cent structure and put to use. Thorndike says 
that there is transfer where there is identity of 
substance and procedure; Bagley claims that 


ideals may be transferred, and Ruediger adds that 
this is particularly true if the ideals are made con- 
scious; Colvin shows that many general habits 
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can be transferred, when habits that are called 
general are really specific habits of general ap- 
plication; Judd holds that generalizations may be 
transferred, and other writers have made other 
additions.” ® 

It is interesting to compare the two following 
investigations by two different schools of psychol- 
ogy. The first experiment was conducted by H. O. 
Rugg, a leader in the application of the American 
school of psychology to education. 

“Rugg gave a group of 326 engineers in the 
freshman class at college a series of tests before 
and after a semester’s training in descriptive 
geometry. The results of these tests were com- 
pared with those obtained from a control group 
of eighty-seven subjects who did not study de- 
scriptive geometry, but were given the initial and 
final tests. . . . An important outcome of Rugg’s 
experiment, in harmony with others, was the fact 
that approximately one-third of the engineering 
group made no improvement in these tests as a 
result of the semester’s training in geometry. 
Most of the tests used in this investigation were 
in form or content or both much akin to the func- 
tions practiced in one form or another by engi- 
neering students.” The conclusion was that geom- 
etry helped the engineering abilities only when it 
contained similar factors. The amount of gain 
was proportional to the degree of similarity be- 
tween the two.'° 

Contrasted with the above experiment is the 
following one by Kohler, proponent of the recent 
Gestalt psychology coming from Germany. “In 
one of his experiments in the choice-training of 
apes, Kohler employed a series of five colors— 
blue, indigo, violet, purple and red—to designate 
the direction of choice. At first he tried to train 
the animals with two adjacent colors of this 
series, but his effort was in vain. No ape 
could at first distinguish colors so near one an- 
other as indigo and violet. He then employed two 
colors separated by one grade, such as indigo and 
purple, which the apes learned to discriminate 
without difficulty. After this training had been 
successfully carried out, K6éhler returned to the 
finer discrimination of the adjacent colors, and 
found that the apes were now able to ‘transfer’ 
their training, and choose the redder or bluer of 
any two colors in the series.” ™ 


Normal Situations Used in Training 


Finally, we agree, in the light of the facts, with 
Charters when he says, “The safe position for 
investigators to take in matters concerning the 
curriculum is that the training of abilities should 
be carried on in connection with material as close 
to normal situations as possible. If memory is to 





be trained for use in practical situations, then it 
should be trained in material as nearly practical 
as possible. If discrimination in color is to be 
trained, exercises should deal with color. 

The training should be given in situations as 
nearly normal as possible, and the supporters of 
any subject are wise when they assume that 
formal discipline is not one of the arguments in 
favor of retention of their subject.” ** 

“But,” echo back the doubtfuls, “you cannot 
predict all practical situations that must confront 
a pupil. You can merely expose him to a limited 
set of life problems and consequently there must 
be a generalization of some sort.” 


Generalization and Experience 


This is undoubtedly true. In this connection, 
however, “the essential requirement is that gen- 
eralization and specific experience should inter- 
penetrate. . . . Usually the generalization must 
be delayed until experience has been sufficient 
to make the principle partly intelligible. It should 
come at a time when it will to some degree illumi- 
nate the particular facts of which it is a summary 
or generalization and when it will be illuminated 
by them. Introduced too early, it is likely to be 
learned by rote independently of the particulars; 
introduced too late, its explanatory function can 
be only partly fulfilled. Generalization and ex- 
perience must develop together, each enriching 
the other.” ** 

In the past, geometry teaching has started with 
a generalized study and endeavored to make ap- 
plications, if any, to the specific. For instance, 
geometry started with the study of circles in 
general and then endeavored to find applications 
to wheels and arches. We believe that in many 
cases it is desirable to start talking first about 
wheels, axles, automobile cylinders, fountain pens 
and so on, in concrete situations. From this we 
can build up our laws and facts about circles in 
general and conclude with the desired generaliza- 
tion, thus giving pupils a well rounded and a 
practical knowledge of the subject. 

(To be continued.) 
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Wherein Are Colleges and High 
Schools Failing? 


To David Snedden, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, such questions as “What is the aim 
of education?’ appear as naive and futile as 
“What substance will turn all base metals into 
gold?” “What talisman or fetish will always 
bring good luck?” The numerous purposes of 
education can no more be comprised within a 
single formula than can the numerous food 
values essential to best living be found in some 
one article, Mr. Snedden points out in a discus- 
sion of whether high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities are meeting present day requirements, 
published in Educational Administration and 
Supervision. 

Mr. Snedden summarizes his investigations as 
follows: 

American colleges training for the well-defined 
higher vocations—the professions—have clearly 
conceived goals and give promise of future 
progress. 

The highly exploratory and experimental work 
of American colleges or departments training for 
those higher callings that are still formative off- 
sets to a great degree the fact that these colleges 
are confused as to their objectives and probably 
highly ineffective in their choices of means and 
methods. 


Subject-Matter Specialists Dominate 


Subject-matter specialists almost completely 
dominate the faculties of the American liberal 
college. They are trying to provide a liberal 
and cultural education and at the same time one 
of practical or salary-earning competencies. In 
consequence they are doing neither well. 

A dearth of genuine vocational schools exists 
on the secondary-school level. Academically 
minded educators are responsible for this in that 
they have centered their attention on preparing 
a few pupils for college. 

Fundamentally high schools should have noth- 
ing to do with vocational education. Except in 
a few of the largest cities their very locations 
preclude any but sham vocational training except 
for two or three vocations. 

They should seek to develop a functional liberal 
education for that large majority of pupils who 
will never go to college and for whom their pres- 
ent curricula so largely made up of foreign 
language, mathematical and highly formalized 
science, history and English courses, no more 
constitute functional means of honest liberal 
education than does sawdust constitute useful 
food for human stomachs. 
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Index Numbers for School 
Supply Prices 


Price of paper is lower than it has been for some 
time, but this fact does not assure the admin- 
istrator that he can buy paper products cheaply 
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By HAROLD F. CLARK, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND 
JOHN GUY FOWLKES, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


HE index numbers for school supply prices 

for this month show that the price of paper 

is somewhat lower than it has been for some 
time. A large overproduction at the plants is re- 
sponsible for the present low price of paper, a 
condition that is likely to continue for some 
months to come. 

Despite the fact, however, that the price of pa- 
per gives no promise of rising at the present time, 
this does not assure the local school administrator 
that paper products may be purchased at a de- 
crease in price. As has been pointed out a num- 
ber of times previously in this department, the 
prices of school supplies are based on seasonal 
demands as well as on original costs. 

Reports on other school products may be pre- 
sented briefly as follows: Most textile products 
are weak and will probably decrease in price. 
On the other hand, metal products are steady and 
will probably rise. Chemicals will remain fairly 















































constant, with a few advances. Other school 
supplies are fairly constant, reports indicate. 
Year {1923 ] 1924 } 1925 | 1926/} 1927 
Index 
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Chart 1. Monthly index of prices of instructional school supplies 
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Editorials 


The Value of Social Contact in the 
High School 


HE supreme need in human life is for a man 

to secure such a degree of harmony in adjust- 

ment to the world of people and of things 
that he will be able not only to maintain physical 
life but also to secure intellectual, social and es- 
thetic enjoyment. He will get the most out of life 
who has learned how to live in a way to reduce 
friction to the lowest point and to increase to the 
maximum the experiences that yield pleasure. 

What types of experience yield the most abid- 
ing and satisfying pleasure? Let one who has 
not tested this matter analyze his experiences for 
a day. When the day is done, let him ask this 
question, “‘What are the experiences that have 
exalted the tide of life to-day and what are those 
that have depressed it?” It will be discovered 
readily that any experience that has counted 
heavily in exalting or depressing the tide of life 
has had a social or personal and not a material 
origin. We have gone so far in our adjustment 
to our physical environments that we do not have 
to give much attention to the problem of physical 
survival or welfare. Most of us could live out 
our days with very little material disharmony 
even if we never thought at all about problems of 
physical adaptation. 

Through every hour that we live, however, the 
problems of intellectual, social and esthetic ad- 
justment press upon us for solution. The more 
we discover about the universe, the more com- 
plicated and mysterious it becomes. It is not 
rash to say that an individual cannot secure any 
degree of harmonious adjustment unless he has 
gained insight into the way the universe is con- 
stituted and how it functions. The one who lacks 
this insight is certain to be fearful and super- 
stitious. Superstition is just as widespread to- 
day as it ever was, although we are not now su- 
perstitious about the same things that troubled 
our remote ancestors. But almost every day one 
hears of a new mystical pseudo-science that is 
founded upon the tendency of people to explain 
the phenomena of the universe on a superstitious 
basis. So it is of supreme importance that every 
pupil in his school course should get into the way 
of thinking about the universe in accordance with 
the laws that determine its functioning. 

The problems of adjustment in contemporary 
life are more than anything else social in char- 
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acter, and every day they become more compli- 
cated because one comes into contact with a con- 
stantly increasing number of people in ever more 
intimate relations. A hundred years ago, the 
typical person did not have one-fifth of the social 
contacts that most persons have to-day. People 
are now doing many more things than they did 
formerly. This means greater likelihood of con- 
flicts, and it means also greater opportunities for 
gratifying fundamental human needs. He who 
can live harmoniously with the people about him 
can live more fully and richly in a social way now 
than was possible for his ancestors a hundred 
years ago. On the other hand, the person who 
cannot come into contact with his fellows without 
the development of friction is likely to experience 
more strain and stress in life to-day than would 
have been the case a hundred years ago. A pupil 
who leaves school now without having gained 
either insight into the driving forces in human 
life or skill in adjusting himself to the ways of 
those persons among whom he must live, is an 
uneducated or a miseducated individual. If he 
has not learned to play fair with his fellows, he 
has not learned the lesson that would have been 
of chief importance to him, because he cannot get 
on without incessant conflict. He will irritate his 
fellows, this irritation will in time react on him 
and in the end he will get the same kind of treat- 
ment that he gives. 


Many Social Advantages Offered 


In most schools to-day a pupil has opportunities 
to gain the kind of social experience that will be 
of value to him throughout his life because if he 
wishes he can easily establish desirable contacts 
with his fellows. A pupil may secure practically 
every type of social contact that he will ever ex- 
perience in later life, because a typical American 
high school is an epitome of human society even 
in its most complex aspects. The pupil ought to 
take advantage of every occasion to extend the 
range of his contacts with his fellow pupils. The 
last thing he should permit himself to do is to 
erect social walls around himself. He should not 
confine his contacts to any small group of class- 
mates. 

Many of us, no doubt, have reviewed our school 
experiences in an effort to find out what was dis- 
tilled from them that has proved to be of value 
or comfort in the needs of daily life. We find 
that as much real, lasting pleasure and benefit 
were secured from contacts with classmates as 
from any class or laboratory work. As much in- 
tellectual value was derived from companionship 
with classmates as from any course of study. The 
give and take with keen minded and eager class- 
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mates served to inject vitality into knowledge and 
to articulate it with what had already been ac- 
quired and assimilated. If many of us were re- 
peating our high-school courses and had to sacri- 
fice any phase of our experiences, we would cling 
longest to the intimate comradeship, intellectual 
as well as fraternal, that we had with fellow 
pupils who were traveling the same route we 
were. 
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Mathematics in Every-Day Life 


We begin in this issue a series of articles de- 
signed to show how theoretical mathematics may 
be utilized to explain phenomena and situations 
encountered by most of us in every-day life. 
These articles will show, further, how the physical 
laws described in different branches of mathe- 
matics may be utilized to promote human well- 
being. It should prove illuminating and inspiring 
for a high-school pupil to see how man has dis- 
covered invariable laws according to which the 
immediate world about us as well as the universe 
as a whole is regulated, and how our welfare is 
promoted by understanding these laws and con- 
ducting ourselves in accordance with them. 

What is taking place or about to take place in 
the teaching of mathematics will be shown in the 
articles referred to which will illustrate the new 
attitude toward all knowledge that is being trans- 
mitted to the young through the schools. Even 
the most theoretical and abstract knowledge is 
being brought within the range of the pupil’s ob- 
servation, experience and actual needs. Probably 
most readers of these lines can remember the time 
when a teacher of geometry, say, never thought 
of leading his pupils to see how geometrical 
principles helped to explain the relationships and 
phenomena encountered in daily life and how 
geometrical laws could be used to master Nature 
and make her serve man according to his needs. 
A few years back, geometry was only a system of 
diagrams, the properties of which had to be mem- 
orized and recited by the pupil. It never dawned 
upon the learner that his diagrams symbolized 
laws according to which the universe and every 
minute part of it was constructed and is governed. 

In this connection I may mention an experience 
that left an indelible impress upon me and that 
indicates how mathematics ought to be taught. 
I studied trigonometry in an academy under a civil 
engineer who was then taking part in a survey of 
New York State. He took his pupils out into the 
field with him and showed how it was possible to 
determine the amount of land in a certain area 
without measuring it all. Triangulation towers 
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had been erected at certain points many miles 
distant from each other and the engineers made 
observations from there and ascertained with a 
high degree of accuracy the amount of land that 
lay within the triangular areas. He showed it was 
possible to determine the measurements of all 
sorts of heights and distances without actually 
measuring them. The pupils verified some of the 
engineer’s trigonometrical measurements, they 
became firmly convinced that he had a marvelous 
key to measurements and they became absorbed 
in the study of trigonometry. No pupil who 
studied trigonometry in that way was ever heard 
to complain of its dullness or its difficulty. 

When mathematics can be brought out of pure- 
ly symbolic and abstract realms and made to ex- 
plain one’s environment and be utilized to promote 
understanding and well-being, pupils will not feel 
an urge to burn mathematical books and to regard 
any mathematical subject as the driest, the dull- 
est and the most useless branch in the entire cur- 
riculum of studies. 
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‘“Truant” Professors Are Product 


of Modern Pressure 
HERE can be no doubt that most people in 
[nis country think there is something wrong 
with the teaching in higher institutions. 

By word of mouth and by pen college teachers 
are berated for their inefficiency, and particularly 
for their indifference to the task of transmitting 
knowledge to college youth. One can read any 
day a magazine or newspaper article, or listen to 
a speech in which it is charged that the reason 
college students are so little interested in their 
work is because their teachers are more inter- 
ested in research or in writing than they are in 
instruction. An article in the Outlook sums up 
popular opinion to the effect that professors would 
rather do anything under heaven than teach. 

The widespread complaint about ineffective col- 
lege teaching is pretty largely justified: The 
typical teacher in higher institutions does not 
believe there is an art of teaching and he would 
not try to acquire it if there were such an art. 
One can find instructors in every higher institu- 
tion who are bored by talk about good teaching. 
They do not like to have a president exhort them 
to give attention to ways and means of making 
their work in the classroom or in the laboratory 
interesting and effective. There still lingers in 
higher institutions the belief that the more that 
students hate a task the better it will be for them 
to be compelled to perform it. The public schools 
have pretty largely got rid of the idea that educa- 
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tion consists of memorizing dry facts handed out 
in a dull way, but this view of teaching lingers on 
in colleges and universities. 

In order to find an explanation of the situation 
in higher institutions one must go back twenty- 
five or thirty years. In those days, college teach- 
ers devoted nearly all their time and energy to 
instruction. A college teacher prided himself 
upon being an academician. To be known as a 
learned man teaching in a college was a coveted 
distinction in an earlier day. The typical old- 
style college teacher had no desire to add to the 
sum of human knowledge. He wished simply to 
transmit the knowledge that had been accumu- 
lated by others. He was not an investigator. The 
higher institutions in an earlier day made little 
or no contribution to human knowledge. The 
professor remained aloof from life outside of 
academic walls because he did not want to be con- 
taminated by commercial interests or activities. 

But a change came over the college and univer- 
sity world about a quarter of a century ago. 
There was a rather sudden awakening to the need 
of adding to knowledge in every field of human 
interest and activity. But who should search out 
new truth? Certainly not the man on the street 
or in the factory or behind the counter. No, the 
university man alone was equipped with enough 
knowledge to understand how to secure new 
knowledge and he alone had the leisure to under- 
take investigation. 

Research Supplants Teaching 


So the higher institutions, allowing for a few 
exceptions, rapidly became research centers or 
agencies. The idea captivated them and they em- 
braced it with extraordinary vigor and ardor. 
The teacher became submerged and the investi- 
gator came to the front. Teaching was regarded 
as a subordinate and relatively unimportant func- 
tion of the university, and the mere teacher, no 
matter how expert he might be, was considered 
inferior to the research worker. The teacher 
was not promoted as rapidly and he could not 
reach as exalted a position as the investigator. 
He was not given distinction in any way in com- 
parison with research colleagues. Inevitably, 
then, research became the watchword of the uni- 
versities and teaching fell into an unenviable 
position. University men did not covet a reputa- 
tion for teaching but only for proficiency in re- 
search. Young men joining college faculties at 
once felt the pressure for research and the com- 
parative indifference to teaching, and true to 
human nature, their aspirations ran in the direc- 
tion of research rather than in that of efficient 
instruction. 
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Another revolutionary change came over the 
university world twenty-five years ago. In an 
earlier day, “academician” was a term of respect 
and of high appreciation. It denoted a man 
learned in classical knowledge, one who had for- 
saken the market place and the fleshpots that he 
might accumulate stores of know edge unrelated 
to the material, commercial, -.‘.ial and political 
interests and activities of the world and that he 
might devote his life to imparting his knowledge 
to the rising generation. But a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago here in America men of the world began 
to find fault with those who dwelt within aca- 
demic walls. ‘“Academic” became in time a term 
of reproach and even of disrespect. The men of 
the world said to the men who were living apart 
from the world, “‘Why don’t you come out where 
people live and move and have their being and 
tell them how to live better than they are doing? 
If you have anything that is of benefit to man- 
kind, come out and show that you have it and par- 
ticularly teach us how to use it. We doubt 
whether you know anything or can do anything 
that is of service to mankind.” 

University men were stirred by this criticism, 
and as the years have passed, an increasing pro- 
portion of them have spent as much time out in 
the world as in the classroom or in the labora- 
tory. They have been urged by administrative 
officers as well as by the people of the world to 
be men among men and to test their knowledge 
by seeing whether it could be applied to the situa- 
tions to which it related, and this is just what 
many university teachers are doing to-day and 
this is why they are regarded by some as truant 
professors. 


Compensations for the Students 


There are compensating factors for the stu- 
dents. The man who spends as much time off 
the campus as he does on it and who derives his 
knowledge from first-hand contact with things 
and activities as well as from books is more highly 
regarded to-day by his students than is the aca- 
demic type. Students as well as faculties have 
changed during the last quarter of a century. Stu- 
dents are no longer influenced by bookish teach- 
ers. They want to sit in with men who have 
been out in the world in touch with realities. 
Present day students are not idealists. They are 
thoroughgoing realists. They flock into the 
classes of truant professors and shun the classes 
of the other type, even though the former can 
lay no claim whatever to expert teaching. Stu- 
dents do complain about the dull, ineffective 


methods of our instructors who are engaged in 
research or in writing, or in advising manufac- 
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turers, governmental agents or professional men, 
but nevertheless they search out these very in- 
structors as teachers and they avoid those who 
confine themselves strictly to classroom or lab- 
oratory. 

The truant professor is then the product of 
the times. He has responded and is now respond- 
ing to the pressure from the world and from stu- 
dent bodies on college campuses, and no amount 
of faultfinding will have any effect on his tru- 
ancy so long as these pressures continue. 
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State Universities Handicapped 
by Lack of Endowments 


TATE universities have been somewhat hand- 
S icapped in comparison with private insti- 

tutions because they have not enjoyed the 
advantages of endowments upon which they could 
count for the continued support of special types 
of work. 

Most state universities cannot be sure that they 
will be favored by the legislatures in their re- 
spective states with continuous appropriation of 
funds adequate to carry on work that has been 
begun or that ought to be undertaken. The ad- 
ministrative officers of a state university are 
always apprehensive that a hostile legislature will 
be elected and will cripple the work of the insti- 
tution as a whole or in special departments. This 
apprehension is much more acute and paralyzing 
in certain states than in others. In Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, California, to cite 
a few instances, there has not been for many 
years any action by the respective legislatures 
that has been harmful to the continuance of legit- 
imate university work and the inauguration of 
new lines of work as opportunity or need made 
new courses or research desirable. The univer- 
sities in these states are, however, looked upon 
with envy and with longing by universities in 
states where the legislatures are more or less sus- 
picious of or are indifferent to higher education 
and particularly research. 

It is encouraging to note that a beginning has 
been made in the endowment of state universities. 
The University of Virginia has just received from 
an alumnus a gift of five million dollars to be 
used partly for fellowships and scholarships and 
partly for the inception and maintenance of 
courses and research that may be regarded by 
university authorities as needing support. It is 
appropriate that the University of Virginia 
should be the first state university to receive a 
generous endowment, because it is among the 
oldest and most distinguished of our educational 
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institutions. It has played a great roéle in the 
social and civic life of Virginia and of the nation, 
and this endowment will enable it to hold its posi- 
tion among the universities of the country situ- 
ated in states that are better able than is Virginia 
to make generous appropriations for the promo- 
tion of higher education. 
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Juvenile Offenders of Yesterday 
and To-day 


ANY persons doubtless can remember the 
time when children who had committed an 


offense against social rules and regulations 
were dealt with according to the same code of 
criminal procedure that was followed in dealing 
with adult offenders. A crime was a crime and 
was regarded as a deliberate assault upon the 
laws of the land, whether committed by an im- 
mature or by a mature person. Penalties were 
all standardized so that if it could be proved that 
a child had stolen an orange from a grocery store, 
say, the prescribed penalty was meted out to him. 
The trial of children in the courts proceeded ac- 
cording to the same methods as the trial of adult 
criminals, the aim being to determine whether or 
not the offender was guilty of the offense. 

In an earlier day lawyers and judges treated 
children who were brought before them as though 
they were responsible for their behavior. If they 
were shown to be guilty they were punished ac- 
cording to the specifications applying to the par- 
ticular crime in question. Twenty years ago the 
breaking of a law was considered to be due to an 
evil will and it was believed that the way to cure 
the malady was to administer pains and penalties. 

Go into a juvenile court to-day and note the 
change that has taken place in the manner of 
regarding juvenile offenses and especially in the 
treatment of them. When a young person is 
brought to trial there is laid before the judge the 
results of an inquiry made by a competent psy- 
chologist, a sociologist or a psychiatrist, or all 
of them, relating to the offender’s intellectual 
equipment, temperamental trend, physical condi- 
tion, and to his home and community environ- 
ment. The judge wants to find out what factors 
have been operating to lead the child to steal, to 
destréy property, to set fire to buildings, to en- 
gage in brawling on the streets or to indulge in 
vagrancy. 

The judge and all who are assisting him as 
investigators and as counselors are not concerned 
primarily with meting out punishment to the 
young offender. Their aim is to determine in the 
light of all the data they can secure how best to 
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work out a program for the child so that he will 
not offend again. Infliction of punishment used 
to be the objective and the ambition of judges in 
an earlier day, but this attitude is gone to-day. 
There is hardly a state in which one may now 
observe a court in which the judge and his asso- 
ciates are more interested in prescribing penal- 
ties for young offenders than they are in ascer- 
taining what causes lie back of offenses and how 
the offender can be turned from his evil course. 

Those who are connected with juvenile courts, 
allowing for occasional exceptions, are students 
of child nature and of the sociological conditions 
that incite children to irregular or disorderly con- 
duct. When a program of reconstruction has 
been prescribed for a juvenile offender, those who 
are charged with carrying it out do not as a rule 
assume the attitude of headsmen toward the juve- 
nile offender. They are counselors rather than 
jailers or sheriffs. They are more interested in 
guidance than they are in punishment. In other 
words, they seek by educational rather than by 
punitive methods to turn a young offender away 
from a criminal career and bring him into har- 
mony with the rules and regulations of the com- 
munity in which he lives. 


Schools Responsible for Change 


This change which has come about during the 
last twenty years in the treatment of young of- 
fenders has been due principally to the schools 
rather than to the courts. Before any one in a 
court of justice thought of studying the factors 
that contribute to delinquency in childhood and 
youth, the schools were proclaiming the doctrine 
that a child or a youth is at any moment the re- 
sult of forces acting through heredity and through 
environment, and that criminal conduct could be 
changed only by modifying the ideas or impul- 
sions or mental set-up that were responsible for 
misbehavior. 

These reflections have been brought on by the 
fact that the thirtieth anniversary of the birth of 
the juvenile court in America is now being cele- 
brated. Much is being made of the fact that the 
juvenile court has been in operation for thirty 
years, the first one having been established in 
Chicago in 1899. There is no more significant 
fact in our social life than that juvenile criminals 
are now being reeducated or reconditioned rather 
than merely punished. The experience of juvenile 
courts in remaking young criminals—there are 
only two states that have not made provision for 
special courts for children—should be a source of 
additional encouragement to educators to carry 
further than has yet been done the program of 
reeducation for those who are not well adjusted 
to modern social regulations. 
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Practical School Administration: 
Laying In the Winter’s Coal Supply 
for the School System 


By PHILIP LOVEJOY, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 


T THIS time of the year many school ex- 
A ecutives are considering the purchase of 
coal. One municipal corporation with which 
I am acquainted advertised for 1,400 tons of coal 
and received a number of bids which varied as 
much as 100 per cent. The chamber of commerce 
in that city ascertained that the city had asked for 
such bids and suggested that more complete speci- 
fications would enable them to do more economi- 
cal buying and thus save the public money. Fre- 
quently schools send out specifications the same 
way. Only last year a vendor informed me that 
he had received a request from one school board 
for a bid on several hundred reams of paper. 
Needless to say progressive school boards are 
securing competent executives who are rapidly 
putting an end to such practices which, of course, 
are exceedingly costly, to the public in money and 
to the school system in instructional results. 


Ways to Obtain Specifications 


The purchase of coal has so many ramifications 
that it has been thought wise to set forth some 
adequate methods for buying this commodity. 
Naturally a contract is to be entered into. Speci- 
fications, therefore, will have to be obtained for 
contract stipulation. There are two ways to ob- 
tain these. The first way is simply to set forth 
the types of heating units operated by the board 
of education and ask the prospective vendors to 
bid on coal that would most adequately permit 
the heating units to give maximum efficiency. For 
instance, Columbus, Ohio, states that the board 
of education operates (a) steam boilers with 
down drafts with stokers used at three of the 
schools, and (b) hot air furnaces. It is further 
pointed out that a good grade of bituminous coal, 
free from dirt, slate, crop and bone coal will be 
required, that the mine run must screen 70 per 
cent lump over 114-inch screen and that nut pea 
and slack must produce 14,000 B.t.u. and contain 
less than 7 per cent ash, while lump coal must pro- 
duce 12,000 B.t.u. and contain less than 9 per cent 
ash. The vendor is then permitted within these 
broad fields to bid on any type of coal he desires 
and allowed to set forth his analysis. The engi- 


neer of the board must then study the various 
proffers and recommend purchase to the board. 

The second method is to have the school main- 
tenance engineer make an exhaustive study of 
the system of heating throughout the school plant 
and, in conjunction with heating experts, includ- 
ing both the installers and local industrial engi- 
neers, determine the type of coal that will give 
the best heat value in that system. All the ques- 
tions as to type will be set forth in this study but 
the results only will be sent to the coal vendor. 
The question of whether the system is high pres- 
sure or low pressure will be a considerable factor. 
If hot air is used, is the air recirculated? How 
much staff is available for firing or are automatic 
stokers to be used? What size coal shall be used? 
Shall it be mine run? Shall it be pulverized and 
blown through the stokers? Each system will be 
different and each system must be studied by the 
maintenance engineer or the person responsible 
for the heating. 

The method used in the Hamtramck Public 
Schools was adopted as a result of a study of the 
heating system and the results obtained by differ- 
ent methods. The specifications are the result of 
local study, coupled with expert advice from the 
engineers of the Dodge division of the Chrysler 
Motor Corporation together with the best busi- 
ness practices devised by the local authorities, 
plus some of the ideas developed by the Colum- 
bus Board of Education, under the auspices of 
G. E. Roudebush, assistant superintendent. 


Specifications for Hamtramck Schools 


The specifications sent out this year for soft 
coal were pronounced by some of the largest coal 
companies in Detroit as being the most complete 
they had ever handled. It is to be noticed that 
nothing is left out. All details are included in 
the original bid request. 

This contract made this.............. day of 
inh eee 1929, between the coal company of 
Peer eT ere pe a as party of the first part and 
the Board of Education of the School District of 
the City of Hamtramck, County of Wayne, State 
of Michigan, as party of the second part. 
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WITNESSETH: That said 
the first part, according to bid of 
in consideration of the sum of 
(2,000 pounds) to be to them duly paid as here- 
inafter specified, does agree to sell and deliver to 
the said party of the second part, in manner and 
under the conditions hereinafter set forth, ap- 
proximately three thousand (3,000) tons more 
or less, of soft coal according to the following 
specifications: 

1. Coal shall be a genuine Harlan coal from 
the Harlan seam, or equivalent, said coal not to 
be less than 4-inch lump—duly screened upon 
arrival in the yards. 

2. Coal shall have an analysis showing: 

Ash content not to exceed 3%. 
B.t.u. not less than 14,200. 
Sulphur not more than 1%. 
Volatile matter not more than 40%. 
Moisture not more than 3%. 

Fixed carbon not less than 55%. 

3. These averages shall be derived from tests 
made by the Detroit Testing Laboratory from 
samples taken by the board of education from any 
bin at any time. The manner of taking these 
samples for the basis of payment and rejection 
shall be as follows: 

At the time of filling the bins one sample shall 
be taken from each bin and a separate analysis 


made for each sample so selected. For the basis 
of adjustment under the terms of this contract 
the average of the analyses so made shall be the 


determining factor. A representative of the ven- 
dor must be present when the samples are selected 
but these samples must be taken at random. The 
cost of the tests shall be borne by the board of 
education. 


Delivery Conditions Cited 


It is further agreed that the following condi- 
tions of delivery shall be valid under the terms 
of this contract: 

1. All school bins shall be completely filled by 
July 1, 1929, and said bins shall be added to from 
time to time at the request of the board of edu- 
cation or the duly authorized representative of 
the board, during the Fall of 1929 and Spring of 
1930 until the amount of the contract, more or 
less according to the needs has been delivered. 
Delivery is to be made to bins in these schools: 

Hoibrook school, Alice Avenue. 

Carpenter school, Carpenter and McDougall. 

Dickinson school, Norwalk Street. 

Kosciuszko, Fleming and Burger. 

Whitney school, Edwin and Lumpkin. 

Playfair school, Playfair Avenue. 

High-school group, Wyandotte Street. 
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2. All coal is to be trimmed in the bins. 

3. The party of the first part shall see that 
the shipper sends directly to the board of educa- 
tion a duplicate copy of the bill of lading. On 
arrival the car is to be checked by a representa- 
tive of the board of education and all deliveries 
from said car shall be checked by a representative 
of the board of education. In checking the deliv- 
eries the representative of the board of education 
shall see that coz! is taken from the cars men- 
tioned in the accepted bills of lading and that the 
weights of coal so delivered agrees with those on 
the truck delivery slips. 

4. Weights of coal may be checked by the 
board of education at the scale maintained by the 
city of Hamtramck. 

5. The minimum capacity of delivery service 
under the terms of this contract shall be suffi- 
cient to represent a combined capacity of 50 tons 
per trip. 

6. The dealer is to give at least twenty-four 
(24) hours’ notice of intention to deliver and time 
delivery will start. 


Payment Periods Designated 


7. BASIS OF PAYMENTS: Payments will be 
made immediately after the first and third Mon- 
days of each month on all invoices received prior 
to the preceding Wednesday and for which a 
chemical analysis has been received from the De- 
troit Testing Laboratory. 

Payments on coal specified will be made on the 
basis of the price made herein corrected as fol- 
lows for variations plus or minus. 

Considering coal on a “dry coal” basis no cor- 
rection in price will be made for variations of 
two per cent (2%) or less in the number of Brit- 
ish thermal units from the guaranteed standard 
of 14,200. That is, if the B.t.u.’s run between 
13,916 and 14,484 no correction in price will be 
made. Where the variation in the B.t.u.’s ex- 
ceeds two per cent (2%) of this standard the 
following formula will determine the payment 
price: 

B.t.u. (coal delivered) 





< (contract price) —the pay- 
14,200 
ment price. 

Correction price to 
tenth of a cent. 

8. ASH PENALTIES: For all coal by analysis 
that contains less ash on a dry coal basis than 
3%, a premium of 15 cents per ton for each whole 
per cent less will be paid. 

An increase in the ash content of 2% above the 
contract standard of 3% will be tolerated with- 
out exacting a penalty. When such ash content 


be figured to the nearest 
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is greater than 5% deduction will be made accord- 
ing to the following table: 


Ash Content To Be Deducted 


PEOUS Dire ON Mita i csc ccacess 9c a ton 
gg Se, Eee ee llc a ton 
- . Seer 14c a ton 
 k errr re 19c a ton 
 & 3S er res errs 25c a ton 
cg fh , Serer se 32c a ton 
it f S , Seer a 42c a ton 


9. This contract is not valid until said....... 
Company, party of the first part furnishes to said 
board of education a bond in the amount of five 
thousand ($5,000) dollars for the faithful per- 
formance of all items of this contract, said bond 
to be executed by a responsible surety company, 
and duly admitted by the insurance commissioner 
of the state of Michigan. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have here- 
unto set their hands and seals, the day of the year 
first above mentioned. (Executed in duplicate.) 

In presence of: 


hoe PASC SHORE + OC eH COC 6 OE 6 O.0 8 6 6 4&6 2-68 


Party of the first part 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
City of Hamtramck, Mich. 


ate e ee 646 © 6 8 #2 & HOGS ESS 6 © 61416 4 6 Oe OO 
eee 24? Re Dee O86 8 OC OHO ee 6 8 4) 4 o- € Oe 66. 4&6 
Rae ee eee ee fe eee ae ee ee eee ee ee 
CSO PEEK O DC HE SOSA OHO OD 6 OS 4 @ Se 68- %- 6.45 
SCC CORSE OHES 2 OA OD BERS EA CCH OOOH 24 6 OS 


Trustee 

Several dealers have asked whether the board 
of education trusted any coal dealers or any other 
people for that matter. The answer is “yes,” but 
the board of education is spending public money 
and to that end has desired to have complete evi- 
dence of just what it was getting and paying for. 
The entire procedure is in writing from the in- 
ception to the final consumption. There are no 
loopholes. There must be no loopholes in pub- 
lic finance. Specifications must be complete. 

It may be stated that if there is no one in the 
system who can prepare adequate specifications 
for the local plant, certainly there are interested 
industries not far distant that will be glad to help. 
Engineers of the installation companies will be 
glad to make recommendations. Of course we 
are assuming that a heating system is already in- 
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stalled and coal is being purchased to fit that sys- 
tem. This article does not concern itself with 
the selection of new heating plants. That is a 
different problem. The question of cheaper coal 
enters into the recommendations. Pulverized 
coal may be obtained for practically nothing. 
Freight must be paid. But this coal has to be fed 
through specially constructed stokers. Are the 
stokers less expensive in capital outlay and main- 
tenance and interest on the investment than are 
the hand firing methods? For how many months 
of the year must fires be maintained? What is 
the index of labor cost in the community? These 
questions and the answers to them will help to 
determine the initial installation. After that, 
coal is to be specified that will meet requirements 
of the system. 


Analysis of Bids Important 


After bids are received they must be adequately 
analyzed. The other day a school board received 
bids on soft coal mine run and slack with a guar- 
anted B.t.u. of 14,900. The board accepted the 
bid from that company on that specification with- 
out question, although the larger coal companies 
that had placed bids vehemently protested. The 
B.t.u.’s were high and the price was low. Would 
an investigation by an interested taxpayer result 
in complete vindication of the purchasing depart- 
ment? 

Even after the coal is received it must be an- 
alyzed and checked to see that it meets the speci- 
fications. A special method of payment will com- 
pel this. The best type of contract calls for such 
a method, because even after that, records must 
be taken of consumption balanced against the 
temperature of the outside air and the tempera- 
ture of the rooms. The cost of raising tempera- 
tures one degree must be ascertained to discover 
whether the plant is operating efficiently. The 
Hamtramck Board of Education enters into con- 
tract with the vendor that submits the best prop- 
osition under the bid terms. 

A word should be said about the futility of 
comparison of specifications or of prices. There 
are so many variables that comparisons would 
be more than odious. The type of heating unit, 
the type of firing, the type of coal demanded, the 
ease in filling the bins, the index of purchasing 
power, the quantity demanded, the speed of de- 
livery and the method of payment are some of 
these variables, and unless each of them is duly 
weighed comparisons would be of little value. It 
is of value, however, to secure adequate contract 
regulations for other cities so that methods of 
purchasing may be compared after due consid- 
eration has been given to the valuable factors. 
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Detining the Place of the Teacher 
in Curriculum Revision 


By A. L. THRELKELD, 


‘F" HE teacher-pupil situation should be the 
focal point for any program of curriculum 
revision. Curriculum revision should begin 

and end here. In other words, curriculum con- 

struction is the problem of the teacher as he faces 
the pupil who is to learn. From the point of 
view of the schools it is primarily the teacher’s 
problem. This is a problem made up in terms 
of pupil nature, social inheritance and the needs 
of present day life. Around this problem centers 
all that can actually be called a curriculum re- 
vision program. 

Principal, supervisor, research expert, all must 
participate if the best possible pupil-learning situ- 
ation is to be created. They are essential but 


they should be thought of as extensions of the 


teacher. The teacher must reach out to the 
principal, to the supervisor, to various specialists 
for the contributions they severally can make to 
the problem that he faces. No modern teacher 
can be sufficient unto himself. He must rely upon 
what has been contributed by research investiga- 
tions wherever they may have occurred. He 
must rely upon the expert study of method the 
principal and supervisor have made. He must 
rely upon the social service of the attendance de- 
partment, upon the visiting teacher, upon the 
health service of the medical and physical educa- 
tion departments upon the other 
agencies that in a modern school system are now 
at the command of the teacher who knows how to 
use them. 

In a school system having a department of 
curriculum revision the teacher must depend upon 
the director of this department for assistance in 
procuring curriculum materials for the classroom 
situation, such a director working through and 
with teacher committees. Whether these 
rials are furnished in a printed course of study, 


and special 


mate- 


in several such courses or in any other way are 
details that may be changed from time to time 
as conditions warrant. The essential point is that 
the teacher facing the pupil who is to learn is the 
center of the process. 

Obviously this point of view demands that all 
who are in a position to contribute to the learning 
process of the pupil participate in the construc- 
tion of the curriculum. This participation begins 


SUPERINTENDENT, 


DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DENVER, COLO. 

when the classroom teacher is actively interested 
in contributing to the growth of his pupils. This 
interest reaches out in various directions. Only 
to the extent that it does reach out have we a 
sound basis for the important contributions that 
the experts are in a position to make. Their 
insights and knowledges cannot be forced into this 
learning process. They must come in response to 
a felt need. Coming in response to such a need, 
they serve their true purpose. In this situation, 
that which they have to contribute actually func- 
tions. 


Classroom Teacher Must Participate 


Looking at it from this point of view it is clear 
that a curriculum revision program cannot be 
measured in terms of what is found between the 
covers of printed courses of study. Such an ex- 
amination would tell only part of the story. The 
most vital thing would be left out of considera- 
tion, namely, to what extent this course of study 
is genuinely accepted by the teacher as an im- 
portant help in his teaching. In the first place, 
does the teacher understand what is in the course 
of study and does he accept it as being appropri- 
ate to his task? No course of study, from a 
practical point of view, is worth any more to a 
school system than the extent to which it actu- 
ally results in worth while growth on the part 
of the pupils. It cannot be judged apart from 
this. 

Then quite aside from what may have been 
worked out in research laboratories, quite aside 
from what may now be the best theory that stu- 
dents of education possess, no curriculum revision 
program can succeed if it is limited to a consid- 
eration of these sources of material. If the active 
participation of the classroom teacher is left out 
of the plan, the whole structure is superficial 
and will amount to nothing. 

It is not my intention to leave the impression 
that supervisors, principals, curriculum experts 
and research investigators are not important as 
compared to the teacher. They are essential. 
The conception here presented is that they func- 
tion only as the teacher reaches out for help. 
Without the intelligent reachings out of the 
teacher, they are impotent. 
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—how do you like the new floorse 


EORGE, who has been a school janitor for a long, 
long time, was a little skeptical when the new 
floors were laid. 

All the facts about “‘floor sanitation” and “reduced 
cleaning and maintenance costs” didn’t mean much to 
him. He was interested in just one thing—would the 
new Bonded Floors make his work any easier? 

Let us, then, consider school floors, for a moment, 
from the human angle of those people whose job it is 
to care for them. 


Install Bonded Floors of Sealex Linoleums or Sealex 
Tiles and George’s toil is considerably reduced, for this 
new type of resilient floor is surprisingly easy to clean. 
No need for back-breaking scrubbing or for expensive, 
powerful cleansing agents. Sweeping with a push-broom 
or a light mopping is all that is necessary to remove dirt 
and spilled things from its smooth, sanitary surface. 

Dirt, liquids, inks, and greases cannot damage Bonded 
Floors of resilient linoleum or cork-composition tile. The 


Sealer Process makes them spot-proof and stain-proof. 


Teachers and pupils find 
these attractive, resilient 
floors highly desirable. 


BONDE 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., 195 BELGROVE DRIVE, KEARNY, N. J. 
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Resilient Floors Backed ‘S 


The sound-deadening surface is pleasant to walk upon 
—reduces the shock and clatter of footsteps— mini- 
mizes nerve-strain—aids concentration. 

As for pleasing the school board who must o.k. the 
expense of new floors—it is easily demonstrated that 
Sealex floors, because of their reasonable first-cost, re- 
markable durability and immunity from all refinishing 
expenses, are a wise, sound and economical investment. 

The Bonded Floors contractor near you, who lays 
these special materials, will help you select the right 
floor from the several types available:— the most eco- 
nomical or the de luxe; linoleums in solid colors, two 
toned effects or colorful patterns; handsome, designed- 
to-order floors of Sealex Treadlite (cork-composition) Tile. 

And remember, when your Sealex floors are installed 
by an Authorized Contractor for Bonded Flocrs, you 
can bank on the satisfactory service that is assured by 
perfect installation of high class materials, backed by a 
Guaranty Bond. 


May we send you our new booklet, ‘Facts You 


Should Know About Resil- 
LOORS 


ient Floors for Schools?” 
by a Guaranty Bond 





Address our Dept. T. 


ail a 


AUTHORIZED CONTRACTORS ARE LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Your Every-day Problems 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DIRECTOR 





































This department will be devoted to an informal discus- 
sion of problems arising in the every-day life of principals 
and superintendents. The following discussions are based 
on. answers to inquiries received recently by the director of 
this department. Similar inquiries are invited, and should 
















be addressed to Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Department of 


The Economic Status of the Supervising 
Principal and That of Other Citizens 


Many communities have been, and are in the 
midst of adjusting the salaries of professional 
educators in the local school system. In several 
cases, rather ugly insinuations have been made 
concerning the “easy life and large income” of 
the supervising principals or superintendents of 
schools in the smaller cities in comparison with 
the economic status of other citizens in such 
cities. Several inquiries have been made as to 
the economic status of various groups in compari- 
son with that of the supervising principals. Be- 
cause of these inquiries, a digest of a study made 
in 1923 is presented. 

The purpose of the study was to ascertain the 
financial status of the supervising principal in 


TABLE I—MEDIAN ANNUAL SALARIES 
Profession Amount Range 
yo a re $2,468.00 $ 500to over $5,000 
ee ee 2,312.50 500 to 5,000 
Supervising Principals.. 2,183.00 1,000 to 3,500 
EAPOES 6 ccccesccccscs By heue 500 toover 5,000 
- _ J 





Wisconsin. The financial status of the supervis- 
ing principal was compared to that of other pro- 
fessional men—lawyers, physicians and dentists 
—in the same communities. Data for the study 
were gathered from state income tax returns for 
1923 and from a questionnaire that was mailed 
to all men included in the study. 

The data include figures on the physicians, 
lawyers, dentists and supervising principals in 
cities and villages where the schools are in charge 
of a supervising principal in twelve counties, or 
19 per cent of all the counties in the state. Ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the population of 
Wisconsin, exclusive of first, second and third 
class cities is represented in the study. The fol- 
lowing counties are included: Brown, Calumet, 


Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Vi is. 








Columbia, Dane, Door, Green Lake, Jefferson, 
Kewaunee, Manitowoc, Marquette, Waukesha and 
Waushara. 

In this study, salary means the payment that 
the individual received in return for his personal 
services. 

Total annual income includes the salary of the 
individual plus his income from all other sources. 


TABLE II—MEDIAN TOTAL ANNUAL INCOMES 


Profession Amount Range 
a eee $2,833.00 $ 750 to over $7,500 
DEE aida 6 cde ateleuis 2,750.00 1,250to 7,500 
Se 2,500.00 750 to 5,500 

1,000 to 6,500 


Supervising Principals.. 2,343.00 


Total capital wealth may be defined as the 
money value of all that the individual possesses 
such as property, investments, mortgages and 
home. 

The accompanying tables present the data that 
were collected for the study. 

The conclusions deduced from this study are 
presented as follows: 

1. The supervising principal is receiving a 
smaller reward for his services than the median 
rewards of the dentist and the physician. The 
principal is receiving a little larger reward than 
the average lawyer. 

2. The median total annual income of the 
supervising principal is less than the median total 


CAPITAL WEALTH 





TABLE III—MEDIAN TOTAL 


| Profession Amount Range 
Ee ee ee $12,750 $ 50toover $50,000 
RE: 6vtinteenaeden 8,800 4,000 to 25,000 
| Physicians ............ 7,800 3,000toover 50,000 
| Supervising Principals.. 1,250 3,000 to 


35,000 





annual incomes of the dentists, physicians and 
lawyers. 
3. The median number of years’ experience 
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New Public S« hool, Hackensack, N Zz, Equipped 

Throughout With PeerVent Heating and Ven- 

tilating Units. Architect, Arthur E. Doré. Heat- 

ing and Ventilating Contractors, Daniel McGrath 
Company 
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A public school in Hackensack, N. J., built in 1914, was equipped 
throughout with PEERLESS Heating and Ventilating Units. 





Fa 








A new Hackensack school building, recently completed, is 
equipped with our improved PEER VENT Heating and Ven- 


tilating Units. 


Repeat orders like this one, over a period of fifteen years, are 
proof of satisfactory service. 

PEERLESS Units installed eighteen years 

ago are still giving perfect satisfaction. The 

improved PEERVENT Unit of today is backed 


by forty years of specialized experience in 
heating and ventilation. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Selling Agents in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


PEERVENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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of the supervising principal is nine years, which 
is less than one-half the median number of years’ 
experience of the men in the other professions. 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Exp rience 


TABLE IV 


Range 


Profe S810) 


Lawyers 21 year: 5 to 39 years 
Dentists .. 19 years » to 33 years 
yo re 18 years 4+ to over 45 years 


Supervising Principals... 9 years 1 to 43 years 
There are two probable reasons for the super- 
vising principal’s having a comparatively short 
term of experience: The supervising principals 
in the smaller communities are constantly ac- 
cepting positions as superintendents of the larger 
schools, thus leaving the position of supervising 
principal open to men of less experience; many 
of the men who start out as supervising prin- 
cipals leave this profession to enter some other 
field of work, thus leaving their positions open. 
1, In accumulated wealth the supervising 
principal ranks far below the other professions. 
a 
TABLE V—MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE IN PRESENT POSITION 
Profession Range 


Experience 


RD i wove bnanenes 21 years 5 to over 30 years 
| Dentists 16 years 3 to 29 years 
Be. | ere 15 years 3 to over 30 years 
| Supervising Principals... 4 years 1 to over 30 years 


This may be due to: the comparatively short term 
of experience; the fact that the supervising prin- 
cipal’s annual income has approximated the an- 
nual income of the other professions only for the 
last six or seven years; the possibility that su- 
pervising principals may be poor business men. 

5. Only 26 per cent of the supervising prin- 
cipals own their own homes. This is about one- 
third of the percentage of men in the other pro- 
fessions who own their own homes. This small 
percentage of supervising principals who own 
their own homes may be due to the lack of cap- 
ital to invest and the nomadic nature of the work. 

6. The median assessed valuation of the 
homes of the supervising principals is only about 


TABLE VI—PERCENTAGE OF EACH GROUP THAT 


| 
OwNED HoMEs | 
| 
| 


Profession Per Cent 
f BOND hoc cvicccccccessececscens eTerre ar 
EE hc Ks wenledoe hak ux CES es Sbe ess. ee ene 75 
NY Pin rod. i Gh GE eg ih Oe Rieti 5ake ew 75 
Supervising Principals ............ sib eke ae 


two-thirds of the assessed valuation of the homes 
of the men in the other professions. 
7. The median college preparation of the su- 
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pervising principal is four and one-quarter years 
which makes him the second best trained in the 
group of four professions considered. Since he 
ranks last in annual salary, it may be seen that, 
experience disregarded, he is not receiving the re- 
ward for his services to which he is entitled. 

8. The salary of the supervising principal 
apparently is influenced but little by the number 
of years of college training he has had. (Corre- 
lation between these two factors is .06.) 

9. The accumulated wealth of the supervis- 
ing principal increases as his experience in- 


ereases. (The correlation between these is .47.) 


TABLE VII—MEDIAN ASSESSED VALUATION OF 
HOMES (1924) 


Profession Valuation Range 
TAS $5,000 $1,000 to $ 9,000 
yo | re Sara 5,000 1,000 toover 12,000 
NI fe i a th 4,833 2,000 to 9,000 
Supervising Principals .. 3,800 2,000 to 7,000 


10. The supervising principal is the only one 
of the four professions who secures a definite in- 
crease in salary with an increase in experience all 
through his career. 

11. When a select group of supervising prin- 
cipals, dentists and physicians is considered— 
that is, supervising principals with less than 
twelve years of experience, dentists with less than 
twenty years of experience and physicians with 
less than eighteen years of experience, it is found 
that the supervising principal is securing the 
most definite increase in salary with reference to 
his experience. The reason for these arbitrary 
limits is that outside of these limits there appears 


TABLE VIII—MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS’ 








TRAINING OF COLLEGE GRADE 
Profession Training Range 
PRE kckaacsncds ce 5.00 years 38 to over 8 years 
Supervising Principals .. 4.25 years Oto 7 years 
NIE ua: te ae acataatece saad 3.75 years 1to 8 years 
2”: arr ee ere 3.50 years Oto 7 years 











to be an inverse relation between the salary and 
the experience. This may be due to the fact 
that after a certain period of experience in small 
communities the successful men of the profes- 
sions often move to larger communities. The 
more or less unsuccessful men of the profession 
are more likely to continue to practice in the 
small community and thus pull down the correla- 
tion between salary and experience. 

In light of these findings, it seems evident that 
the chief executive officer of school systems in the 
smaller communities of Wisconsin, when com- 
pared with lawyers, physicians and dentists, is 
not overpaid. 
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Easy to clean—always quiet and comfortable— 
a floor that resists weat and age...... 


STEDMAN REINFORCED RUBBER TILE 


O need for students to tip-toe around on Its Durability is proven by a record of ten 

| ‘ this floor for fear of being noisy. They years service under ev ery imaginable condition. 

may walk with the carefree grace of Traffic directly off the street does not harm a 

youth and still their footfalls will be unheard. floor of Stedman Tile. The reinforced rubber 

School authorities have found the answer to has unusual density and strength, and actually 
this problem in floors of Stedman Reinforced improves with use. 


Rubber Tile. Take Cleanliness: Sted- To these four qualities 1S added 
man Tile hasa very smooth, toughand asm AO a Beauty: a natural intermingling of 
. . - . ° i “ _ ~ 22 r m > ro 
impervious surface that will not crum- harmonious color, free from specks 
ble nor splinter. It can not originate and blotches. Thirty color eiee for 

4 ‘P itt b iy I your selection with unlimited choice 
ust, nor can dirt be ground in. It 


for combination and design. 
is cleaned with a damp mop (not a Stedman Floors are planned and laid 
sopping wet one), or better, with an 


under our expert supervision. May 
electric (dry) brush. Quietness and we send the new catalog, in color? 
Comfort under foot 

are essentially mat- 
ters of structure. 
The tile is made of 
rubbercompounded 
and reinforced with 
millions of minute 
cotton fibres. These 
form an elastic re- 
inforcement giving | =a met cn dt 


the material a defi- f py 45 ah ate iit in 
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Main Dining Room at Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. A herringbone pattern of black gold paisley, 


colorful, dust neutral, and in harmony with the architectural motif of the room. 











STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY :: SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 


; STEDMAN RUBBER TILE 


Invisible Fibre Reinforc@jent gives lasting Wear 
Dining Porch at Wheaton College. The floor and 
eauty 


is done in the same color types and pattern. 
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Physical Education Schools Absorbed 
by Larger Institutions 


The Sargent School of Physical Education, Cambridge, 
Mass., for nearly fifty years a landmark in New England 
private schools, is to be absorbed by Boston University, 
according to announcement appearing in a recent issue of 
Private School News. Dr. Ledyard Sargent, principal 
since 1924, has presented the school to the university, 
under whose direction a degree in physical education and 
allied academic subjects will be given. 

Another famous physical educational school of the East, 
the Central School of Hygiene and Physical Education, 
New York City, will become the department of physical 
education and hygiene of Russell Sage College, Troy, N. 
Y., this Fall, it is announced. Under the new arrange- 
ment a four-year course leading to a bachelor of science 
degree in physical education will be given. Pending the 
completion of the extensive new campus planned for Rus- 
sell Sage College, the physical education. students of the 
Centra! School will continue their work in New York City 
at the present school. 


Bureau of Education to Study 
Secondary Schools 


Under authorization of Congress, the United States 
Bureau of Education will undertake a study of the organ- 
ization, administration, financing and work of secondary 
schools and their articulation with elementary and higher 
education schools. 

The survey will cost approximately $225,000, of which 
$50,000 will be available during the fiscal year 1930, 
according to announcement in School Life, published by 
the Bureau of Education. The survey of secondary edu- 
cation will be parallel to the survey of land-grant col- 
leges now being made under the direction of the commis- 
sioner of education. 


Unusual Engineering Problem Faces 
Builders of Alaska School 


An unusual engineering problem faces the Alaskan divi- 
sion of the Federal Bureau of Education on King Island 
in Bering Strait, 125 miles from Nome, where plans are 
under way for construction of a new school, the Journal 
of Education states. 

For years the Eskimos of that district have been sav- 
ing the choice part of their island as the site for a school. 
Recent congressional appropriations now make construc- 
tion possible but the builders face an exceptional problem 
in architecture for the school will have to be placed on 
the steep slope of the island where natives build their 
houses suspended from poles with but one edge of the 
dwelling resting on the ground. The houses are con- 











wood, the roofs and walls being fastened to poles that 
reach above the roofs from the ground. 

The school probably will be built in three terraces. On 
the lower level the pupils will be seated. On a second 
level, a few feet higher, will be the teacher’s desk, and 
still higher on the hillside there will be a section for 
the teacher’s quarters. The school will accommodate 
thirty pupils. 


Johns Hopkins Establishes New 
Degrees in Education 


The trustees of the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, acting upon the recommendation of the academic 
council, recently created a new school of higher studies 
in education and established two new degrees of master 
of education and doctor of education, according to an- 
nouncement in School and Society. The trustees also cre- 
ated an advisory board of the school of higher studies in 
education that will have charge of arrangements for the 
instruction of advanced students and of the examinations 
for the new degrees. 

Through this action the trustees of the university have 
expressed their recognition of the distinctive position of 
public and private schools in present day life, of the in- 
stitutional need for the specific training of school officers 
and teachers, and of a more intensive and systematic 
study of educational problems, the magazine states. 





Premier of Canada Plans Reformation 
of Educational System 


Reformation of the educational system of the province 
of Ontario, Canada, by means of legislation which he will 
introduce at the next session of parliament, is planned 
by G. Howard Ferguson, premier of Ontario. 

The premier’s proposal is, in brief, to provide two 
years of high-school work in the public schools of the 
province and one year of university course in the high 
schools, according to reports in the Christian Science 
Monitor. Back of the plan is the idea that such a system 
would enable young people in the rural districts to remain 
longer in their own homes and under parental guidance 
than is now possible, and that it would also mean exten- 
sive saving in costs to rural persons who send their 
children to high schools or universities. 

The premier, who is also minister of education, declared 
that his ideal is “to make possible for every child in the 
province, regardless of its location, equal educational 
opportunity.” He believes that by extending the public- 
school course to provide for children up to sixteen in- 
stead of fourteen years as at present, he will help to 
accomplish that purpose. 

Since the lower school work now given in high schools 
would be given in public schools under the new plan, the 
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The solution of your dishwashing problems is 
to standardize 


Wrando 


. Cleans Clean 
SAMAry Cleaner. Cleanse 














for all dishwashing, whether you are washing 
by machine or hand. 


This pure, greaseless cleaner has a natural 
cleaning action. It cleans quickly, rinses 
freely, and leaves the natural surface of china, 
| glass, and silverware free from streaks, fault- 
. lessly clean and pleasant to handle. 


Ask Your Supply Man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 











The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mfrs. Wyandotte, Michigan 
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premier proposes to give the high schools new work, and 
to do that, he said, he would have high schools impart 
tuition for first-year university work. There are many 
failures now in first-year university work, he said, and 
the new plan would automatically do a great deal of 
culling and sifting. 

Mr. Ferguson stated that the new system would result 
in a great saving of money, since it costs the government 
$400 a year for each university student, and costs the 
parents from $800 to $1,000 and more. 


Improvement Program Under Way 
for Birmingham Schools 


An improvement program that will provide new build- 
ings or additions for five public schools in Birmingham, 
Ala., is under way during the summer months. 

Preliminary sketches have been approved for the first 
unit of the West End High School, which will be erected 
on a thirteen-acre site and will accommodate 600 pupils. 

A new unit is being constructed for the North Birming- 
ham Elementary School to replace the old portion that 
burned last Spring. 

Work on the new Erskine Ramsay Technical High 
School, to cost $283,109, has progressed to the first floor 
level. This building is designed to accommodate 975 
pupils. 

At the Gorgas Elementary School two classrooms and 
a lunch-auditorium room are being erected as an addition 
and at the Industrial High School for Negroes two one- 
story additions of eight classrooms each are under way. 





New Educational Directory 
Is Published 


Bulletin (1929) No. 1, United States Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education, has recently been distrib- 
uted. It is an educational directory containing the names 
of those in the United States Bureau of Education, state 
departments of education, county superintendents, city 
superintendents, university and college presidents, junior 
college presidents, heads of departments of education, 
presidents or deans of different types of schools and col- 
leges, public and society libraries, educational associations 
and educational periodicals. 


University of Vermont Receives 
Conditional Trust Fund 


The University of Vermont is recipient of a conditional 
trust fund of between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 under 
terms of the will of the late James B. Wilbur, Chicago 
banker and summer resident of Manchester, Vt. A trust 
fund of $500,000 has been set aside for a son, James B. 
Wilbur, New Britain, Conn., and upon his death this addi- 
tional fund also will go to the university, a recent issue of 
School and Society states. 








In his will Mr. Wilbur requires the university to limit 
its attendance to 1,000 students annually, preference to 
be given to Vermont boys. The quota may be increased 
at the rate of 250 for every 100,000 increase in the state’s 
population since the federal census in 1920. Should the 
University of Vermont fail to meet the restrictions im- 
posed under the trust, the bequests go to the trust fund 
board of the Library of Congress. 

Bequests also were made by Mr. Wilbur as follows: 
$100,000 to the Vermont Historical Society; $25,000 to 
the Henry W. Putnam Memorial Hospital, Bennington, 
Vt., $25,000 to Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleve- 
land; $100,000 to the trust fund board of the Library of 
Congress; $100,000 to the New York Historical Society, 
and $100,000 to the New York Times for the Hundred 
Neediest Cases Fund. 


Cornerstone Placed for New High 
School at Ossining 


The cornerstone of the new $750,000 Junior-Senior High 
School at Ossining, N. Y., was placed recently at an im- 
pressive ceremony in which prominent educators of the 
district participated. 

The new building will accommodate 900 pupils and will 
include an auditorium seating 1,000 persons. The build- 
ing is being erected at no cost to the taxpayers of the 
original school district, Paul M. Pierson, president, board 
of education, told the audience at the cornerstone laying 
program. Mr. Pierson stated that when he became a mem- 
ber of the board of education the school district embraced 
only the village of Ossining. Since then the trustees have 
succeeded in taking in three other districts with a com- 
bined assessment valuation of more than $4,000,000. 
Assuming a school tax of only $10 per thousand, the taxes 
to be derived from this property in the next thirty years 
will pay the cost and interest of the new building, Mr. 
Pierson declared, without adding a burden upon the 
community. 





Improved Conditions in Rural 
Schools Are Shown 


Improved conditions in the building and equipment of 
rural schools are indicated in information compiled re- 
cently by the United States Bureau of Education, accord- 
ing to the July issue of the Journal of Education. 

Citing Michigan as an example showing the vast im- 
provement in country schools, the report states that in 
1915 only twenty-two rural school buildings in that state 
met modern standards in lighting, heating, ventilation, 
sanitation, seating and interior arrangements. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, the report continues, there were 985 such 
buildings. 

The report also states, however, that there are still 
many rural communities with deplorable building facilities 
where little or no improvement has been made within 
fifty years. 
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Throughout America fine schools everywhere 

floored with incomparable TILE-TEX Resil- 

ient Floor Tile give impressive evidence of 
how remarkably ideal these tile are where 
hard wear is to be experienced, quiet essential 
and low cost plus freedom from upkeep de- 
manded. 


Costs Less—No Upkeep 


It costs less to buy TILE-TEX, and it costs 
nothing to keep it in perfect condition. TILE- 
TEX does not wear out. It will show no signs 
of use even after long years of service. And 
it will not stain, warp, crack, curl, loosen nor 


School Division 


The Tile-Tex Company, 
School Division 
Chicago Heights, IIl. 






Roosevelt School, Maywood, Ill. 
N. Max Dunning, Architect 


Many of America’s Finest Schools 
are floored with 


TILE-TEX Resilient Floor Tile 


The TILE - TEX COMPANY 


Send post paid your book “Floors That Endure” and give name 
of nearest TILE-TEX distributor. 
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disintegrate under a lifetime of the most 
severe daily foot traffic. 


TILE-TEX Is Guaranteed 


TILE-TEX is the only resilient floor tile that 
is guaranteed to stay down and give perfect 
satisfaction even when laid directly on damp 
basement concrete floors that have not been 
waterproofed. A definite written guarantee 
covering your specific TILE-TEX floor will be 
issued to you under the signature and seal of 
the TILE-TEX company. Consult your archi- 
tect about this tile. And write for our book 
and specimen of the guarantee. Use the cou- 
pon today. 


Chicago Heights, IIl. 
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University of North Carolina 
Starts Library School 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has presented 
a fund of $100,000 to the University of North Carolina 
for the establishment of a library school for the training 
of librarians in connection with the opening of the new 
university library. The library building has just been 
completed at a cost of $625,000. 

The gift from the Carnegie Corporation will be spread 
over a period of five years, according to announcement in 
School and Society, and at the conclusion of this term the 
university will be morally obligated to carry on the libra- 
rians’ school, the maintenance of which then will amount 
to about $16,000 annually. 

This school will be the only one of its kind in the South 
other than the Carnegie Library School at Atlanta. 





Adult Education Subject of 
Conference in England 


A conference on adult education will be held in Cam- 
bridge, England, August 22 to 29 under the auspices of 
the World Association of Education. Many phases of 
adult education, both in theory and in practice, will be 
discussed by speakers from various countries including 
England, the United States, India, Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Austria, Germany, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, Japan and Sweden. 





Bond Issue Denied but School 
Will Be Built Anyhow 


Although citizens of Marlboro Township, Pa., refused 
to approve a bond issue for construction of a new school, 
directors of the district have taken the alternative course 
offered under the law and will have a new school any- 
way by saddling the entire cost of the project upon the 
citizens, through an increased tax levy over a two-year 
period. 

Marlboro will join with Green Lane borough in erect- 
ing the school which will cost $30,000. Green Lane citi- 
zens approved a bond issue for their share of the cost at 
a special election. 





Cochin State Sponsors Extensive 
Educational Program 


In an effort to educate the depressed classes of Cochin 
State, India, the government is spending nearly 1,500,000 
rupees or a little over sixteen per cent of its total revenue 
on an educational program, according to information ap- 
pearing in a recent issue of the Journal of Education. 

The children belonging to the depressed classes are 
given free education, special scholarships, food, clothes 
and books. A large number of night schools have been 


started for them in areas where, on account of the neces- 
sity for earning wages, they are unable to attend day 
schools. Last year about 12,000 children of this class were 
receiving some kind of education. The state also main- 
tains thirty-five industrial schools in which are enrolled 
more than 1,000 pupils. 





Citizens Incorporate to Organize 
University of Kansas City 


A charter has been granted recently to 100 citizen in- 
corporators for the organization of a civic, nonsectarian 
institution of higher learning to be known as “The Uni- 
versity of Kansas City,” according to reports appearing 
in a recent issue of School and Society. 

The general plans are said to have the approval of 
several of the larger endowment funds. The organizers 
propose merging the new institution with the Lincoln and 
Lee University, which opened in Kansas City four years 
ago. The Lincoln and Lee site, comprising 230 acres, is 
just outside the city limits. No buildings have been erected 
there, although downtown units are in operation, and the 
university has assets of about $1,250,000. The charter 
for the proposed University of Kansas City contemplates 
a site near the center of Kansas City, where about eighty 
acres are now available. The university would be on 
grounds of the William R. Nelson estate, adjoining the 
William R. Nelson Gallery of Art, soon to be built; the 
Atkins Museum of Fine Arts, also to be erected soon; the 
Kansas City Art Institute, and the Barstow School for 
Girls, a private institution. Affiliation with these and 
other institutions already functioning is part of the plan. 

The University of Kansas charter states that “the uni- 
versity shall be nonsectarian in control and in fact, but 
that it shall be the duty of the board of trustees to en- 
courage the development of proper means and instru- 
mentalities designed to exercise wholesome moral and 
religious influence upon the student body.” 





Identity of Donor to University 


Is Revealed 


Mrs. William C. Kerckhoff, widow of one of Southern 
California’s pioneers and capitalists, has been revealed 
as donor of the $500,000 gift presented recently to the 
University of California, Los Angeles, for construction 
of the student union building, according to School and 
Society. 

The building, which will be known as the Kerckhoff 
Student Union Building, will be a memorial to Mr. Kerck- 
hoff. 





New Buildings Under Construction 


St. Augustine’s School, an institution for colored stu- 
dents at Raleigh, N. C., has started construction of a 
three-story brick dining hall, a nurses’ home, girls’ dor- 
mitory and a library, totaling an expenditure of $185,000. 
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The new buildings of Scarritt College, Nashville, 


Tennessee, are among the most beautiful college groups 
in the country. Henry C. Hibbs, the architect, has used 
Acousti-Celotex to absorb echoes in the chapel, the din- 
ing hall and the library. The Ryan Sales Company, 
Acousti-Celotex Contractors. 





distracting NOISES 


ISTRACTING noises are not 

allowed to destroy concentra- 
tion in the library of Scarritt Col- 
lege, in Nashville, Tennessee. The 
clatter of dishes and silverware 
cannot mar the pleasure of the din- 
ner hour. And the dignity of the 
chapel service is free from exces- 
sive reverbration. 

Here Acousti-Celotex, a noise- 
absorbing, fibre tile has been ap- 
plied to the ceilings . . . and subdues 
all disturbing sounds. 


Acousti-Celotex was chosen not 
only because its high sound-absorb- 





Acousti-[ 


ing efficiency seemed to provide the nent. And it is quickly and easily 
installed in new or old buildings. 

Mail the coupon below for our 
lems—but also because it could be new folder with further facts about 


best solution to all acoustical prob- 


decorated to harmonize with the Acousti-Celotex for school build- 
beautiful interiors of these build- ings. ‘ai , 

° e@ wor 

ings. CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates manufacture by 


Acousti-Celotex is the only acous- The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illinois 
tical material that can be pai THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
be painted 919 North Michigan Ave., 
and repainted with lead and oil Chicago, Illinois 


It Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 
Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by ap- 
proved Acousti-Celotex contractors. 


paint without loss of efficiency. 
also lends itself to any desired style 
of decoration. 





It comes in single, finished | tHE cELOTEX COMPANY Nat. Schools, 8-29 
. 919 N Michiga Ave. 
units, durable and perma- aie hn sta 


Gentlemen: I would like to know more about Acousti- 
Celotex. Please send me your folder, “Better Study Con- 
ditions in Schools.” 


Mf iste cc csssssececcncssssespescierssnnnennson 
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Coming Meetings 


Arizona State Educational Association. 

President, D. M. Hibner. 

Secretary, W. T. Machan, principal, Creighton School, 
Phoenix. 

Delegate meeting, December 26-27. 

Arkansas Education Association. 

President, J. W. Ramsey, superintendent of schools, Fort 
Smith. 

Executive secretary, H. L. Lambert, 220 Glover Building, 
Little Rock. 

Annual meetirg, Little Rock, November 14-16. 

California Teachers Association. 

President, J. M. Gwinn, superintendent city schools, San 
Francisco. 

Secretary, Roy W. Cloud, 508 Sheldon Building, 461 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

No general meeting. Bay section, Oakland, December 
16-20; central section, Fresno, November 25-27; central 
coast section, Monterey, December 16-20; northern sec- 
tion. Sacramento, October 14-18; north coast section, 
Eureka, October 7-9; southern section, Los Angeles, De- 
cember 16-20. 

Florida Education Association. 

President, J. W. Norman, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

Secretary, R. J. Longstreet, Daytona Beach. 

Annual meeting, Pensacola, November 29-30. 

Illinois State Teachers Association. 

President, George D. Wham, Carbondale. 

Secretary, Robert C. Poore, Carlinville. 

Annual meeting, Springfield, December 26-28 

Indiana State Teachers Association. 

President, Ralph N. Tirey, Bloomington. 

Secretary, Charles O. Williams, Room 205, Hotel Lincoln, 
Indianapolis. 

Annual meeting, Indianapolis, October 17-19. 

Kansas State Teachers Association. 

President, L. W. Brooks, Wichita High School, Wichita. 

Secretary, F. L. Pinet, 315 West 10th Street, Topeka. 

Annual meetings. Kansas City, Topeka, Salina, Wichita, 
Dodge City and Independence, October 31, November 1-2. 

Louisiana Teachers Association. 

President, Amy H. Hinrichs, 7336 Irma Street, New Or- 
leans. 

Secretary, P. H. Griffith, Box 541, Baton Rouge. 

Annual meeting, Alexandria, November 21-23. 

Maine Teachers Association. 

President, Thomas P. Packard, superintendent of schools, 
Houlton. 

Secretary, Adelbert W. Gordon, State House, Augusta. 

Annual meeting, Portland, October 24-25. 

Maryland State Teachers Association. 

President, Charles W. Sylvester, City Department of Edu- 
cation, Administration Building, Baltimore. 

Secretary, Walter H. Davis, principal, high school, Havre 
de Grace. 

Annual meeting, Baltimore, November 29-30. 

Minnesota Education Association. 

President, George H. Sandberg, superintendent of schools, 

Rochester. 


Secretary, C. G. Schulz, 162 West College Avenue, St. 


Paul. 
No annual meeting in 1929. 
Division meetings: St. Cloud, Thief River Falls, Moor- 


head, Virginia, Oct. 17-19; Mankato, Winona, St. Paul, 
Oct. 24-26 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 


President, M. G. Neale, dean, school of education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 
Secretary, E. M. Carter, Missouri State Teachers Associa- 


tion, Columbia. 
Annual meeting. St. Louis, November 13-16 
Montana Education Association. 
President, Owen D. Speer, superintendent of schools, 
Deer Lodge. 
Secretary, R. J. Cunningham, Box 217, Helena. 
Annual conventions: Bozeman, Great Falls and Miles 
City. 
Delegate assembly, place not determined, December 27-28. 
Nebraska State Teachers Association. 
President, J. A. Doremus, Aurora. 
Secretary, Everett M. Hosman, 511 Richards Block, 11th 
and O Streets, Lincoln. 
Annual meeting, Omaha, Lincoln, Norfolk, Alliance, Hold- 
rege, Kearney, October 30-31 and November 1-2. 
New Hampshire State Teachers Association. 
President, Dana S. Jordan, Lisbon. 
Executive secretary, John W. Condon, Derry 
Annual meeting, Litton, October 4-5 


New Jersey State Teachers Association. ' , 
President, Raymond B. Gurley, Cleveland Junior High 
School, Newark. 
Secretary, Charles B. Dyke, Short Hills. 
Annual meeting, Atlantic City, November 9-12. 


New Mexico Educational Association. 

President, J. F. Zimmerman, Albuquerque. 

Secretary, John Milne, Albuquerque. 

Annual meeting, Albuquerque, November 1-2. 

New York State Teachers Association. 

President, G. Carl Alverson, superintendent of schools, 
Syracuse. 

Executive secretary, Harlan H. Horner, Box 20, Capitol 
Station, Albany. 

Annual meeting, Syracuse, November 25-26. 

District meetings: Northern district, Potsdam, October 
10-11; central district, Syracuse, October 24-25; eastern 
district, Albany, October 24-25; southeastern district, 
New York City, October 24-25; southern district, Bing- 
hamton, November 1-2; central western district, Roches- 
ter, November 1-2; western district, Buffalo, November 
8-9. 

North Dakota Education Association. 

President, Huldah L. Winsted, Minot. 

Secretary, M. E. McCurdy, 11 Magill Block, Fargo. 

Annual meeting, Minot, November. 

Oregon State Teachers Association. 

President, Julia A. Spooner, Holladay Demonstration 
School, Portland. 

Secretary-treasurer, E. F. Carleton, 301 Behnke-Walker 
Building, 11th and Salmon Streets, Portland. 

Annual meeting, Portland, December 26-28. 

Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

President, C. R. Foster, State Teachers College, Indiana. 

Secretary, J. Herbert Kelley, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg. 

Annual meeting. New Castle, December 26-27. 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 
President, Mrs. Pearl M. T. Remington, 212 Waterman 
Avenue, East Providence. 
Secretary, Clarence W. Bosworth, principal, Cranston 
High School, Auburn. 
Annual meeting, Providence, October 24-26. 
Texas State Teachers Association. 
President, Rush M. Caldwell, 2527 Ross Avenue, Dallas. 
Secretary, R. T. Ellis, 708 Neil P. Anderson Building, 
Fort Worth. 
Annual meeting, Dallas, November 28-30. 


Utah Education Association. 
President, Arch M. Thurman, 1042 Ramona Avenue, Salt 
Lake City. 
Secretary, D. W. Parratt, 330 East 21st South, Salt Lake 
City. 
Annual meeting, Salt Lake City, October 17-19. 
Vermont State Teachers Association. 
President, Clayton L. Erwin, deputy commissioner of edu- 
cation, Montpelier. 
Secretary, Marion C. Parkhurst, 323 Pearl Street, Burling- 
ton. 
Annual meeting, Burlington, October 10-12. 
Virginia Education Association. 
President, R. W. House, principal of schools, Prospect. 
Secretary, Cornelius J. Heatwole, Room 1, State Capitol, 
Richmond. 
Annual meeting, Richmond, November 27-30. 
Washington Education Association. 
President, C. Paine Shangle, superintendent of schools, 
Sedro-Woolley. 
Secretary, Arthur L. Marsh, 707 Lowman Building, 
Seattle. 
Annual meeting, Seattle, October 24-25. 
Representative assembly, October 26. 
West Virginia State Education Association. 
President, J. F. Marsh, state department of education, 
Charleston. 
Secretary, J. H. Hickman, rooms 403-405, Capital City 
Bank Building, Charleston. 
Annual meeting, Huntington, October 31, November 1-2. 
Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
President, Merle C. Palmer, Columbus. 
Secretary, B. E. McCormick, 716 Beaver Building, Madisgn. 
Annual meeting, Milwaukee, November 7-9. 
Wyoming State Teachers Association. 
President, L. C. Tidball, Cheyenne. 
Secretary, B. H. McIntosh, principal, high school, Chey- 
enne. 
Annual meeting, Thermopolis, October 9-11. 
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Scurrying Children— 
Hurrying Nurses 


Know no fear of 
Norton - controlled Doors 


The fact that so many of the 
country’s representative schools, 
hospitals, buildings and homes are 


equipped with 


NORTON 
DOOR CLOSERS 


shows that the door closer is consid- 


ered of sufficient importance to be 





regarded alone, and that such consid- 
eration leads to specifying Norton. 


The Norton, giving long and trouble-free service, is the only door 
closer which controls the door throughout its swing . . . an invalua- 


ble factor of safety for tray-laden nurses and scurrying school 





children. Send for catalog describing its unusually efficient design. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Ce. 
2900 North Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Study of English May Become 
Compulsory in Finland 


A bill presented to the national parliament of Finland 
recently would make the study of English compulsory in 
all Finnish schools. In describing the bill, Frederick B. 
Lyon, commercial attaché at Helsingfors, states: 

“Increasing trade between Finland and English-speak- 
ing countries is reported to have influenced advocates of 
the proposed bill. Use of English is reported on the in- 
crease in Finnish commercial intercourse. It is esti- 
mated to be the second most used language exclusive of 
the official Finnish and Swedish.” 


Home Assignments Limited for 


New York Children 


Orders notifying all teachers that hereafter no home 
work shall be assigned to children of the first three grades 
and a limited amount to the children of the middle and 
upper grades of the elementary schools, have been issued 
by William J. O’Shea, superintendent of schools, New 
York City, according to announcement in the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 


New York Schools Ban Pie 
and Coffee From Menus 


Lunch rooms in all New York City grade schools con- 
trolled by the Board of Education are no longer serving 
pie to pupils, following a recent order issued by William 
J. O’Shea, superintendent of schools. The ban is the re- 
sult of scientific study of eating, it is declared. Tea and 
coffee also have been eliminated from the menus because 
the department does not believe them to be nourishing 
beverages for young children, the Journal of Education 
states, and “hot dogs” are not expected to remain long 


although they have not yet been specifically banned. 








High-School Attendance Quadruples 
in Sixteen Years 


A survey just completed by the United States Bureau 
of Education shows that attendance at public high schools 
in the United States has quadrupled in the last sixteen 
years. 

The figures show that in 1910 the attendance in public 
high schools was 915,000 but that by 1926 the figure had 
grown to 3,757,000,000. It had, in fact, multiplied itself 
by more than four in a brief sixteen years. 

In addition to this growth in standard high schools 
there has come into the field a new agency, the junior 
high school, which has developed to the point where its 
attendance is above 1,000,000, of which number more than 
300,000 are of high-school rank. 

Another striking feature of this situation is the fact 
that, of those who graduate from these schools, practi- 








cally 50 per cent go on to some higher institution of learn- 
ing. This is a much higher percentage than was shown 
previous to the present decade. 





Teacher Training Costs Shown 
by Government Figures 


Per capita costs of students in teacher training institu- 
tions in the United States as well as the number of train- 
ees enrolled are increasing, according to statistics com- 
piled by the United States Bureau of Education. 

A study of this subject has been made by the govern- 
ment bureau from enrollment figures taken at the end of 
the second week of each term, quarter, semester or sum- 
mer term of the year 1927-28, as the typical enrollment 
for that term or semester, and at the end of thirty-six 
weeks as a typical year. 

This study shows that five state normal schools having 
an average enrollment of fewer than 200 students have 
an average per capita cost of $324.43 for the year for all 
current expenditures; twenty schools with an enrollment 
between 200 and 399 have an average per capita cost of 
$373.03; thirteen schools between 400 and 599 have a per 
capita cost of $265.39; seven schools between 600 and 799 
have $304.21, and five schools with an enrollment of 1,000 
or more have an average per capita cost of $246.74. 

Among state teachers’ colleges, sixteen schools with an 
average annual enrollment of fewer than 400 have an 
average per capita cost of $439.67; forty schools having 
an enrollment between 400 and 799 have an average per 
capita cost of $355.37; twelve schools between 1,200 and 
1,599 have $233.51; ten schools between 1,600 and 1,999 
have $194.80, and seven schools with an enrollment of 
2,000 or more have an average annual per capita cost of 
$263.46 for all current expenditures. 





Teachers’ College Alumni 
Hold Reunion 


A two-day reunion program held recently at the Mont- 
clair State Teachers’ College, Newark, N. J., was 
concluded with a ceremony marking the placing of a 
cornerstone for the new demonstration high school under 
construction on the campus. 

More than 1,000 alumni of the college attended the 
reunion activities. 





Ohio School Opens Class 
for Crippled Children 


A class for crippled children was opened recently at 
Alliance, Ohio. It enrolled ten children ranging from 
eight to fifteen years in age, eight of whom had not 
attended school before on account of their handicap. 

Lillian Caldwell is the teacher in charge of the class, 
which is in a school where hot lunches are available to 
the children. 
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room. 
A floor of Armstrong's Jaspé, with green border, endows Teaneck 
High School’s main office with a cheerful, comfortable atmosphere. 


No recess bell 
for these modern 


floors.. 


That's why Teaneck, N. J., High 

School has installed Armstrong's 

Linoleum in Office... Laboratory 
... and Board Room 


ECESS-BELL rings! Students drop their work. 

, But Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors stay on duty— 
quieting traffic noises—cushioning young feet—teach- 
ing constant lessons of cleanliness and neatness. No 
breathing spell for these modern school floors; yet they 
need none, for they are durable, permanent. 


Teaneck High School authorities learned all this 
when Harker & Harker, architects, specified Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum for the New Jersey institution. And 


Armstrong's Linoleum Foors aa 
for schools and colleges 


PLAIN ~ INLAID ~ EMBOSSED ~ JASPE ~ PRINTED 


u ould 
attend meetings in 
this pleasant board 











Doesn't make any difference if things are spilled in 
the high school’s cooking laboratory: you can wipe 
them right off the Accolac-Processed linoleum surface. 


they also found that Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors are 
suitable for every kind of school floor. In the office 
they are welcoming and comfortable; in the laboratory 
they are clean, for the new Accolac Process surface is 
sasy-to-care-for, spot-proof, and stain-proof; in the 
board room they are noiseless, warm, dignified, 
beautiful. 


If you have any special floor problems in grade 
school, prep school, or college, send for our book, 
“Enduring Floors of Good Taste.” It is color-illus- 
trated and presents Armstrong Floor facts. It tells 
how you can enlist the services of Armstrong’s School 
Service Department. Just write the Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


~ ARABESQ ~ AND ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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Dr. D. B. KRAYBILL, superintendent of schools, Red- 
stone Township, Pa., for the last four years, has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Wheeling, W. Va. 





JOHN W. BROOKER, superintendent of public schools, 


Cynthiana, Ky., for five years, has resigned his position 
to become affiliated with the Rockefeller Foundation. 








R. G. VINSON, superintendent of schools, Summerville, 
Ga., for the past four years, has resigned to accept the 
superintendency of the public schools of Fayetteville, Ga. 
J. W. BARNHILL, Whigham, Ga., has been elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. VINSON. MR. BARNHILL previously served the 
Summerville schools in 1917. 


JOSEPH L. BLACK has been elected supervising principal 
of public schools, Parnassus, Pa. He was formerly prin- 
cipal and athletic coach of Apollo High School, Apollo, Pa. 


Mrs. ALTA OHRT has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Tehama County, Calif., to succeed PAUL 
HENDERSON. 


Dr. J. C. BROWN, president of the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers’ College, DeKalb, IIll., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Pelham, N. Y., to succeed 
W. H. Piuuspury, recently elected to the superintendency 
in Schenectady. 


W., E. GAMES, superintendent of public schools, Ridge- 
way, Ohio, for two years, has accepted the superintend- 
ency of the Rosedale centralized public schools in Madison 
County. 


MYRTLE SCOVILLE, one of the two women in Nebraska 
holding the position of superintendent of a school system, 
resigned recently because she prefers the closer contact 
offered by a teaching position. 


FRANK M. SOMERVILLE, superintendent of schools, Aug- 
usta County, Virginia, for twenty years, has been re- 
elected for a four-year term. 


C. C. PEARSALL, supervising principal, Elizabeth, Pa., 
was elected superintendent of the Pitcairn, Pa., schools 
recently, succeeding H. FRANK HARB, resigned. Mr. HARE 
has been chosen principal of the Camp Hill schools. 


R. ORMENZO BJORK, principal, Mildred, Mont., has been 
elected superintendent of the Plevna schools. 


J. G. Moore, superintendent of schools, Fargo, N. D., 


has been reelected to that office for the ninth year. 


ELMER K. SEXTON has retired from public-school work 
after forty-four years in its service. He was connected 
with the Newark, N. J., school system for thirty-five years, 
seventeen of which were spent as assistant superintend- 
ent, and two terms as acting superintendent. He also 
was head of the research department. 


JacK R. RYAN, principal of the high school, McKinney, 
Tex., has been elected superintendent of the McKinney 
schools to fill the vacancy caused by the death of J. S. 
CARLISLE. 


F. N. Frits, superintendent of schools, Clairton, Pa., 
has retired from the profession. 








WILLIAM P. GALLIGAN, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Laredo, Tex., has been elected superintendent to 
fill the unexpired term of the late L. J. CHRISTEN. 


FRED E. SMITH, deputy state superintendent of schools, 
South Dakota, has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Windsor, Conn. 


N. S. HOLLAND, superintendent of schools, Stamford, 
Tex., has resigned to accept the superintendency of the 
Breckenridge, Tex., schools. L. W. JOHNSON has been 


chosen to succeed Mr. HOLLAND in the Stamford schools. 


C. C. CONRAD, superintendent of schools, Perry, Mo., 
succeeds R. H. WEAKS as head of the schools at Jackson, 
Mo. 


JESSE L. THOMPSON, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Bainbridge, Ohio, has been appointed research 
intern worker in the school system of Newburgh, N. Y. 


H. J. WOOLDRIDGE has been elected superintendent of 
the Franklin Parish, La., schools. He succeeds J. L. 
McDvwrFrr. 


Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES AIKEN will direct the operation 
of Whiting Hall, South Sudbury, Mass., next year. For 
the past two years MR. AIKEN has been academic head of 
the Bridgman School, Shirley, Mass. 


J. Lucas CAMPBELL, dean of the junior college and 
principal of the high school, Jefferson City, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Carthage, Mo. 











school, 
of the 


principal of the high 
superintendent 


VERNON H. MCCLURE, 
Welch, Okla., has been 
Welch school system. 


elected 


G. W. Topp, superintendent, Ft. Lupton, Colo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lewiston, Ida. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, head master, Tilton School, Til- 
ton, N. H., since 1896, resigned in June. Under Mr. 
PLIMPTON’S direction the school enrollment has grown 
from eleven to 350 pupils and twenty new buildings have 
been added to the school plant. 


CHARLOTTE WIGGIN, principal, Potomac School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., since 1927, has announced her resignation. 
She will be succeeded by DoROTHEA STILLMAN of Hope 
Farm. 


CHARLES H. JONES, registrar and acting principal, 
Princeton Preparatory School, Princeton, N. J., has been 
chosen as associate head master of Silver Bay School, 
Lake George, N. Y. He will be in charge of the school’s 
administration, allowing ROBERT CARVER FRENCH, head 
master, time for more outside work and greater contact 
with parents. 


JAMES KILLIUS, principal, Johnstown High School, 
Johnstown, Pa., for the past three years, has been elected 
to the superintendency of the Johnstown schools to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Dr. S. J. SLAWSON. MR. 
KILLIUS has been acting superintendent since DOCTOR 


SLAWSON was forced to give up his duties last February 
because of the illness which resulted in his death. 
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| New Blackboard? 
| Why Not— 


~~ CINOPLATE 


IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE — ECONOMICAL TO INSTALL 


| NON-WARPING 
| NON-BUCKLING 
INTERMINABLE 








CINOPLATE 7 


A new Composition Blackboard with a foundation that is unique. It is 100% pure 
wood. But it is not wood in the sense of lumber, nor fiber in the sense of the average 
laminated pulp board. The board consists of pure wood fibers obtained by exploding 
fresh clean chips into a fibrous mass. This fibrous mass is then pressed into symmetri- 
cal sheets, uniform in thickness, by means of tremendous hydraulic pressure and heat. 
It is both grainless and knotless, has great resistance to moisture and is extremely 
dense and tough. It is genuine wood without a grain. Cinoplate is certified not to 
warp or buckle, to withstand the moisture of freshly plastered walls or atmosphere. 


| Also 
| CINOBESTOS CINOBOARD 





Cinobestos Certificate Blackboard has a founda- Cinoboard Certificate Blackboard has a founda- 
tion of long asbestos fibers and Portland Cement tion of especially selected long wood fibers com- 
pressed into dense homogeneous sheets by a proc- bined into a pulp and then laminated into a board 
| ess of lamination. The process of manufacturing that will lie flat and with proper care last indefi- 

these sheets is regulated by formula so that each nitely. Each panel is individually, scientifically 
and every sheet is identical, thereby offering a kiln ‘cured, water-proofed and further treated un- 
standard product at all times. der our own special process. 


EXCELLENT WRITING SURFACE 


The writing surface used in the manufacture of all Valleyco Certificate Blackboards is 
of a rich black velvet appearance. The color is uniform, the surface smooth and non-por- 
ous. This surface provides a writing plane that is unequalled in any other composition 
blackboard. Because of the specially formulated process and our secret method of applica- 
tion, the writing surface is extremely elastic. This qualification adds to the longevity of 
the board and prevents the hair line cracks and checks that appear after useage in some 
composition blackboards. 


Valleyco writing surfaces are certified to never crack, check, chip or peel under ordinary school 
room use. They are further certified not to gloss. 


“Ghat aller i Qo, Inc 


116-18 E. WATER ST SINCINNATI, O. 





SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE US DIRECT 


| THE VALLEYCO CO., INC. 


| 116-18 E. WATER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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In the Educational Field 











I. O. WINSLOW, superintendent of schools, Providence, 
R. L., for seventeen years, has been made superintendent- 
emeritus. 


Dr. P. P. CLAXTON, superintendent of schools, Tulsa, 
Okla., for the past six years and prominent in national 
educational circles, has retired. He was formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Asheville, N. C. Doctor CLAXTON 
is succeeded in the Tulsa office by MERLE G. PRUNTY, prin- 
cipal, Central High School, Tulsa. 


LESTER R. STEIG has been reelected superintendent of 
schools at Glen Ullin, N. D. 


J. NELSON MowWLS, formerly high school principal, Belle- 
vue, Pa., has been elected superintendent of the Bellevue 


schools. 





W. C. Conrap, former superintendent of schools, Ven- 
ice, Calif., has been promoted to the assistant superin- 
tendency at Los Angeles, where he has recently been in 
charge of the division of libraries and textbook activities 
for the high schools. 


CHARLES H. CAMPER has been reelected as superin- 
tendent of schools and clerk of the board of education, 
Chico, Calif. Mr. CAMPER has been superintendent of the 
Chico schools for many years. 


M. W. LONGMAN, superintendent of schools, Muskegon, 
Mich., for eight years, recently declined reelection. He 
has been succeeded by JOHN CRAIG. 


WILLIAM C. GRAHAM, principal of the high school, Wil- 
kinsbuurg, Ja., has been named to succeed the late WIL- 
LIAM H. MARTIN, superintendent. 


R. H. Brown has been reelected superintendent of 


schools, St. Cloud, Minn. 


GEORGE O. BROHAUGH, superintendent of schools, Will- 
mar, Minn., for ten years, resigned recently. 


EpGAR S. STOVER, principal of the high school, Bloom- 
field, N. J., and secretary of the board of education for 
sixteen years, has been elected superintendent of the 
Bloomfield schools, filling the vacancy caused by the death 
of GrorGe Morris, who headed the schools for twenty- 
four years. 


S. D. LARGENT, superintendent of public schools, Great 
Falls, Mont., for thirty-one years, has retired from the 


profession. He is succeeded by IRVING W. SMITH. 


F. H. BARBEE, Kansas City, has been elected superin- 
tendent of public schools at St. Joseph, Mo. 


C. A. BEAVER has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Yankton, S. D., succeeding HENRY BULLESFIELD. 


Pror. SARAH HINCKS, department of English, Smith 
College, has been elected principal of the Shady Hill 
Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, head master, Wilbraham Acad- 
emy, Wilbraham, Mass., since 1911, has announced his 
resignation. Dr. RALPH E. PECK, at present head master 
of Bucksport Seminary, Bucksport, Me., will succeed Mr. 
DouGLass, who plans to study abroad. 














JOHN R. P. FRENCH, head master, Derby Academy, 
Hingham, Mass., will become principal of Cambridge- 
Haskell School, Cambridge, Mass., in the Fall of 1930, it 
has been announced. Mr. FRENCH will succeed Mrs. HOPE 
CONKLIN MACINTOSH, principal since 1922, who resigned 
in June to join her husband, a professor of theology at 
Yale. During the coming year Mrs. MACINTOSH will be 
acting principal of the lower school of Hamden Hall, New 
Haven, Conn. Until Mr. FRENCH takes up his new duties 
at Cambridge-Haskell School Mrs. GERTRUDE B. CLARK, 
head of the boarding department, will act as principal. 


A. ETHEL BORDEN, formerly connected with the Santa 
Barbara Girls’ School and Scarborough School, Califor- 
nia, will become principal of Friends’ Academy, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., this Fall. 


A. V. McGLOTHING, superintendent of schools, Waelder, 
Tex., has resigned. 


CLARENCE RUBADO, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Plymouth, Wis., has been appointed director of elementary 
education at Louisville, Ky. 


REQqUA W. BELL, superintendent of schools, Wilson, 
Okla., has resigned to complete his work for a doctor’s 
degree at Columbia University. 


Rose K. BRANDT, former rural superintendent of schools 
for Montana, has been appointed to the department of 
elementary education, Bureau of Indian Affairs, United 
States Department of the Interior. 


H. O. RopGERsS is the new superintendent of schools at 
Livingston Parish, La., succeeding E. S. EASTERLY. 





O. E. Huey, principal of the high school, Hosston, La., 
has been elected superintendent of the West Carroll 
Parish. 


FREDERICK G. NEEL, superintendent of schools, Fair- 
mont, Ind., has resigned to accept the principalship at 
Ellettsville. 


S. C. SHAW has been named head of the Grant Parish, 
La., schools. 


JOHN G. ROSSMAN, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Gary, Ind., has been chosen head of the East Chicago 
school succeeding J. W. ASBURY, resigned. 


Guy T. McBripe, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Gulf, Tex., has been elected superintendent of the schools 
of Boling independent district, Tex. 


EUGENE W. PRUITT, superintendent of schools, Somer- 
set County, Md., has accepted the superintendency for 
Talbot county. He will fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Pror. O. M. FOGLE. 


Dr. JOHN H. Dyer, principal, Central High School, 
Scranton, Pa., since 1925, has been elected superintendent 
of the Scranton schools. Doctor DYER succeeds the late 
RHYS POWELL, who died last April. 


E. R. BOWDOIN, superintendent of schools, Lubec, Me., 
for five years, has resigned his position to become super- 
intendent of schools at Bethel, Me. 
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The New Ribbed STEELTEX 


takes plaster out of 


the replacement group 


and puts it into the 


single-cost 


REINFORCED PLASTER 
CONCRETE 

BRICK 

STONE 

STEEL 








——- — 


HE reinforcing principle of 
STEELTEX is well known to 
architects, contractors, and build- 
ers through over a quarter of a 





\f 


waa inctulietiane. It has won 
definite approval from building ex- 
perts, because it puts plaster walls 
and ceilings in the class of one-cost 
building items, wherever it is used. 

Now we announce a new, per- 
fected form of this tried and tested 
material. 

The rigidity and workability of 
the NEW RIBBED STEELTEX is 
due to its new stiffening rib, an 
exclusive STEELTEX feature. This 
rib makes the sheets straight, flat 
and rigid. For this reason the 
NEW RIBBED STEELTEX is easy 
to install by the average lather, 


giving the plasterer a level, rigid, 
trouble-free job on which to work, 
and assuring uniform, good results. 


croup 


The NEW RIBBED STEELTEX 
consists of a 2” x 2’’, 16-gauge rein- 
forcing fabric of cold-drawn steel 
attached to a tough fibrous back- 
ing. The entire sheet is trussed 
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and stiffened by 26-gauge V-shaped 
channel ribs on 334” centers, run- 
ning at 90° to the studding. 

The reinforcing fabric of the 
NEW RIBBED STEELTEX is gal- 
vanized, electrically welded at the 
intersections, and automatically 
furred out from the backing. The 
application of plaster to it in the 
ordinary way produces a plaster 
slab of uniform thickness, continu- 
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ously reinforced by a network of 
completely embedded steel. No 
special skill is required. 


National Steel Fabric Company 


DAVISION oF 


| Pittsburgh Steal Co. } 


Union Trust Bldg. YF Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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10 reasons 


for using the 
New Ribbed Steeltex 


1. New V-rib stiffener produces 
level lathing job of board-like 
rigidity. 

2. Furring device assures embed- 
ment of reinforcing fabric. 

3. Slab of uniform thickness as- 


sured—smooth in back as well 
as front. 


4. All plaster functions in slab—no 
waste in keys or hangovers. 

. Plaster applies easily and stays 
put when applied. 


Gr 


6. New-type absorptive backing 


assures proper curing. 


~I 


. Nails up fast as any lath. 


8. New-size sheets—2814” x 50” — 
make this a one-man lath. 


9. Easily cut with tin snips—easily 
bent with lathing hatchet. 


10. Requires no change in cus- 
tomary operations, either lath- 


ing or plastering. 











the New 
Ribbed a 


STEELTEX 


Made by the makers of sTEELTEX for 
Stucco, STEELTEX for Brick or stone 
veneer, and sTEELTEX for Floors and Roofs 
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A SANITARY WASH ROOM 
DRYING SERVICE 










That pays for itself a= 
The new S. F. 


Sari 







Dries Quicker than a Towel 






Sanitary school washroom serv- 
ice is advanced to a new and 
higher plane with the new “SF” 
SANI-DRI—and the bugaboo of 
continual towel costs is gone. 


The new “SF” SANI-DRI with 
its 12 new improvements is a 




















One of Our Twelve Models faster, quieter, more sanitary 

drying service than has ever 

. ‘ been offered before. Think what 

I have a hidden value that goes it means to have a thoroughly 

.¢ = sanitary drying service that is 

deeper than mere finish and good iron quiet, quick and costs less to 
: : operate. Write for the new 

and steel. Let us introduce you to booklet “12 Points of Perfec- 
rt. . ; .~ tion” teday and satisfy yourself 
this hidden value and what it means that theve is no better dxsine 






service than SANI-DRI, 


Write for our latest catalogue showing 


twelve distinct models Quiet 


Welfare Seating Co. 


Efficient 
Waukegan, Illinois 





to your entire school. 








D 





Electrical Division—7-G 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
North Chicago, Illinois 

















































W ashing and ironing are disciplined 
at the UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 












North Barracks, at the 
United States Mititary 










feademyu 







A part of the blanket refinishing equip- 
ment, with which blankets from the 











barracks are kept clean and ever-new 


Linens from the mess hall, 
sheets and blankets from the 
barracks, towels and athletic 
uniforms, cadets’ wearing ap- 
parel—a tremendous flow of 
work streams into this modern West Point 
“American” laundry! And out again with 
military precision, so quickly that a surpris- 
ingly small stock is ample for the academy’s 
big-scale needs. 
























“American” engineers will be glad to talk to 
you about the advantages of handling all 
washables right in your own building. No 
obligation—just write us a letter. 








THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 
Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 
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Cleaning 
Cement 


Corridor 





Cleaning Linoleum in Corridor 





Cleaning 
Stage in 
Auditorium 


The cleaning system 


that saves 


HE Spencer Central Cleaning System 

protects the health of every child and 
teacher in the school by removing to a con- 
tainer in the basement all dirt and dust— 
from the finest chalk dust to the heavy dirt 
in the corridors and mats. 


It saves time—because it is an easy and 
convenient method. It saves equipment — 
floors—paint—books and decorations, by 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO 


CENTRAL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT CLEANING REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 
SYSTEMS 








three ways 


keeping the dirt constantly out of the 
building. 


It saves in the boiler room—by cleaning 
the boiler tubes and floor—often the result- 
ing economy pays the operating expenses of 
the system. 


Leading educators and architects endorse 
it—and it is used daily in more than 1500 
schools. 


@ 3326 
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Send for Booklet 


When you remodel—or 
consider plans for a new 
school—ask for the 
Spencer booklet **Mod- 
ern Cleaning Methods 
for Modern Schools.”’ 


Cleaning Boiler Tubes 
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i|\Scenery 





Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 





and 





Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium stage. | 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools _ has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave. | 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. | 


PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Write for your NEW COMPLETE CATALOG No. 16 on Laboratory, 


Library, Domestic Science and Vocational Equipment. 








939—Student’s Double Purpose Laboratory Table (Chemistry and Agri- 
culture) desirable when limited space will not permit separate laboratories. 





1135—Student’s Biology Table, a double-duty laboratory and recitation 
table, where it is preferable to have students face one way. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
Office and Factory 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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HILD 


FLOOR MACHINE 


USES The Hild Floor Machine does five things. It 

will SCRUB floors spotlessly clean. AP- 
PLY liquid or paste wax. POLISH waxed floors. 
SCRUB off varnish and SANDPAPER. In opera- 
tion all the weight of machine used rests upon the 
brush revolving 150 R. P. M. 

. No matter what kinds of floors you 
have the Hild Floor Machine will clean 
and maintain them, easily, quickly and 
thoroughly. 

Manufactured in three sizes, 11”, 13” 
and 15” dia. brush, moderately priced 
and guaranteed for one year. 

Let us send you our illustrated 


circular and information about our 
FIVE DAYS FREE TRIAL offer. 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
108 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 












Polishing Brush 


brushes can be at- 
tached to the machine or de- 
tached in a seconds time.) 


Model “C” 15” Diam. Brush (All 
(Suppiled with or without Suds tank Attached 
te Handle) 





ENHANCE THE USEFULNESS 
AND BEAUTY OF THE SCHOOL ROOM 
WITH BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLINDS 





They Give Draftless Ventila- 
tion and Proper Control of 
Light 
Ask for Catalogue 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN 
BLIND CO. 


278 Pine Street, Burlington, Vt. 
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ARCHER DENTAL HYGIENE 
CHAIR NO. 2 


For Schools and Clinics 
Showing Chair in the Upright Position 





Write for circular and prices 


Sold Direct by the Manufacturers 


ARCHER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


187 No. Water St. 


Rochester, N. Y. 











“ELECTRIC” 
SCHOOL 
DUMBWAITERS 


Push button control electric motor 
operated dumbwaiters provide the 
quickest, safest and most efficient 
way of handling the school hoist 
problem. 


The “Electric” is safe, silent and 
costs very little to operate. The 
“Electric” is manufactured in a num- 
ber of sizes with any type of push 
button control. 


The “Electric” installed cost is sur- 
prisingly low. It is sold installed 
or F.0.B. factory. It can be installed 
by local mechanics from the very 
complete instructions and drawing 
we supply. 


Let us send you our catalogue 


‘. ” 
* 
OUMBWAITERS eclric DUMBWAITERS 


ELECTRIC DUMBWAITERS INC, 


BUFFALO,N.Y. 


























The New 


(Ziv (joer 


«C JAIL AMG 4D 
NOISE PROTECTED 


Au Poi TL It Pl 


SOUND -PROOF DOORS 
and folding partitions 


IRVING 
HAMLIN 


Manufacturers 
of Sound-Proof 
Doors and Fold- 
ing Partitions. 
1501 Lincoln St., 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
















With a back- 
ground of experi- 
ence in the Old 
Auditorium, which 
40 years ago was 
the best that the 
engineers and ar- 
chitects of the 
day could design, 
the new home of 
the Chicago Opera 
undoubtedly has 
no equal. 


Where sound 
waves could 
become a nui- 
sance, insula- 
tion precau- 
tions have been 
accomplished by 
the use of 

HAMLIN 
SOUND-PROOF 

DOORS 
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It requires no magic to change an old hospital 
floor into a new one. We are doing it constantly 


and although the transformation is magical it is 
very simply done. First, you select one of our 
flooring materials—Terrazzo Type, Travertine 
Terrazzo, or Plastic Magnesia. 

Second, we send our experienced floor experts to your 


building. They install the floor . . . spread it just like 
plaster over your existing wood or concrete floors. The job 
is done quickly . . . our material fills the holes and worn 
portions and sets into a smooth, level, sanitary, attractive 
floor. You have saved the old floor’s removal cost. . 
have paid a reasonable price for the new floor—and com- 
pletely eliminated all future painting, varnishing, covering, 
polishing, etc. 


Mail coupon for further particulars. 
The Marbleloid Co., 241 W. 34th St., New York 
“Terrazzo Type,” ‘Travertine Terrazzo,”’ ‘‘Marbleized Rubber Tile’’ 


and ‘‘Plastic Magnesia” Floorings: also ‘Eastern agents for ‘‘Tile-Tex”’ 
resilient floor tile. 





HORBLELOD | Be 
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A Decision This Summer 
Will Assure A Wayne 
Sectional Steel Grandstand 
Being on your Field This Fall 


Why wait until school opens in September to 
order a grandstand? Get data and prices now—go 
into the matter carefully—investigate the merits of 
Wayne Stands. 

We will be glad to confer with you and help solve 
your seating problems. Write us now. 


WAYRE 
ION WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue 
WAYNE, PENNA. 
Representatives in 


Cambridge, Mass.; New York; Indianapolis; 
Minn.; Lincoln, Neb.; Kansas City 


Baltimore; I 
Minneapolis, 

















Maple Flooring 
for Schools 


EPEATED tests have proven 

that there is no substitute 
for hard maple floors in schools. 
Its even textured fibres tough- 
ened by hard winters assure you 
of the floor which will withstand 
the rough and hard usages to 
which they are exposed by chil- 
dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- 
bins Hard Maple Flooring you are 
assured of a first class floor. 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
Members M. F. M. A. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
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This new Unit Movable Desk Set is a 
modern, practical unit that permits 
flexible arrangement. It is fully de- 
scribed in our new School Furniture 
Catalogue, a copy of which will be 
gladly sent you by any H-W sales office. 


—-HEYWOOD JWAKEAELD—— 


Baltimore Denver Oklahoma City 
Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
Buffalo Los Angeles Portland 
Chicago New York San Francisco 




















Any School Window 
Mm Made Perfect 






Athey equipped, raises and low- 
ers smoothly and easily, yet is 
absolutely  draft-tight when 
closed. A large Chicago build- 
ing saved $3500 in coal the first 


year. The installation of Athey 
Weatherstrips cost $4900 and 
will last the life of the building. 


When cold air enters the win- 
dow, more fuel goes in the fire 
door. 


Athey Shades let in the light 
and eliminate the glare. Instant- 
ly adjustable to shade any part 
of the window. 


modern’ _ recent 
buildings in 
Detroit are 
equipped with 
Athey Shades. 





Cloth-Lined Metal 
Weatherstrips and 
Athey Window Shades 





Catalog 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6184 West 65th St. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities and in Canada 


Any steel or wooden window, 


26 of the most | 





Send for latest | 


Chicago | 
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| IRON 
| and 
NCES 


Have you compared the 1929 Stew- 
art-Specification Chain Link Fence 
with old style fences? Have you 
investigated how rust - resistance 
has been gained by using the new 
copper-alloyed steel? Before you 
write your specification or ask for 
bids be sure to ask us to 


“Send the School Fence Catalog” 
THE STEWART IRON 
WORKS CO., INC. 

516 Stewart Block 
516 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 


Representatives 
in principal cities. 








| 
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For YOUR SCHOOL STAGE 


ONLY varied and effective curtain move- 
ments can render an atmosphere and charm 
—theatric! 


ONLY VALLEN NOISELESS CURTAIN 
CONTROLS AND ALL-STEEL SAFETY 
TRACKS render this atmosphere 


AND—Vallen Equipment is sturdy, perma- 
nent,—withstanding rough and _ inexperi- 
enced operation, by hand or remote elec- 
tric control. 





WRITE FOR A 
“QUIET BOOK” 
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Noiselessly—Safely— 
Positively 








VALLEN ELECTRICAL CO., INC. 
AKRON, OHIO 




















An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME 





220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 


IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 


FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 


SELL YOURSELVES FIRST 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 
Dept. N, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 


personal use. 
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“Ts it moving? 
1 can’t hear tt.” 
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HEY look so tempting that chil- 

dren invariably select these Gump- 
ert’s Gelatine Desserts. And they are 
as good as they look. Nutritious, eas- 
ily and quickly prepared, easy to digest 
—the perfect dessert for schools. Try 
them. 


Gumpert’s 
Gelatine Dessert 


A Product of S.Gumpert Co., /nc: Brooklyn, | 
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SEDGWICK 
DUMB WAITERS 
and ELEVATORS 


A few of the many 
“FDCG” Geared Auto- 
matic Brake Dumb Waiter 
installations include: 


PULL CLC bd 


TUS 








My 


TT 


WAVELET 
| 








Burlington (Vt.) Jr. H. S. 
Stevens School, Stamford, Conn. 
Woodrow Wilson H. S., New 
Rochelle, N. } 2 
Newman School, Lakewood, N.J. 
Haven School, Evanston, IIl. 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, 


ass. 
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Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, Ga. 

John Muir H. S., Pasadena, Cal. 

Ligonier (Ind.) School 

St. Matthew’s School, Monroe, 
4a. 





TTT 





Beverly Hills, (Calif.) Grammar 
School. 


HULU 


Write for complete catalog 


and further details. Type “EDCG” 


Sedgwick Machine Works 
165 West 15th Street New York 


Manufacturers of Ash Hoists and Freight Elevators 
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MILLER > 
SCHOOL,.WARDROBE 











It’s So Easy to Steal! 


Unless the School has 
Miller Wardrobes 


Recess time .. . little Johnny or Mary alone 
in the school room because of sickness . 
the other children’s wraps hanging on hooks 
in an old-style cloak room or locker room. 
Only a step ... and out of curiosity alone, 
little Johnny or Mary is investigating the 
pockets of school-mates’ coats. 


Candy, marbles, beads and the other odds- 
and-ends so adored by childhood! It’s so easy 
for little Johnny to slip some choice trifle in- 
to his pockets. It’s so easy to steal! And no 
one can foretell the consequences of the act. 


Why place temptation in little Johnny’s way? 
In up-to-date school rooms, equipped with 
the Miller School Wardrobe, petty pilfering 
is impossible. 

ONE KEY and ONE LOCK on the Master 
Door of a Miller Wardrobe locks or unlocks 
all the doors at once. The teacher holds the 
key—has “single control” of the Master Door’s 
“single control”. Adequate storage room is 
provided, the wall space on the outside is 
utilized by genuine Bangor slate blackboards 
—and there’s no opportunity for stealing. 


Ask for Catalog W-7 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


123 West 8th. St., Kansas City, Mo. 


k- 
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Ask the 


of fire or panic. 


a 








Escapes. 


1861 Conway Bldg., 





FIRE MARSHAL 


which school Fire Escape is safest in case 


Forty-two states now have schools safe in case of fire. 
Flame, heat, gases, smoke, ice and snow cannot deter 
the safe exit of children and teachers from the second 
or third floor of a burning schoolhouse, when a 
POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is attached. 

PANICS, which are more to be dreaded than fires, 
cannot happen, as fire drills are practiced on the Fire 


There is no danger of crowding, the chil- 
dren becoming frightened into jumping or falling by 
accident, as is possible with other types. 


POTTER MFG. CORP. 


CHICAGO 


The only fire escape with Service Records approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 














“INTER-TWILL” 
Window Shades 


for 


SCHOOLS 


Fulfill all requirements 


Specify —“INTER-TWILL” because there 
are more years of service in these window shades. 
It is a TWILL woven fabric of exceptional 
strength. “Inter-twill” shades are washable. 


If total exclusion of light is desired, specify 
Interstate “NOLITE” Shade Cloth. Shadowless 
and light-proof in all colors including light colors 
and white. 


Made in the color tone of your choosing 


Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
and 


The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co., 


Baltimore Maryland 


























“EBCO” STEEL TOILET ENCLOSURES 


for Toilet, Dressing and Shower Rooms in Schools and Stadiums 








Fire, vermin, corrosion and jack knives 
cannot harm the solid, durable steel of 
“EBCO” enclosures. The very best qual- 
ity furniture stock, full cold rolled, an- 
nealed and patent leveled sheet steel con- 
taining the proper percentage of copper 
to make it rust resisting is used in 
“EBCO”’ construction. 


“EBCO” enclosures may be had with or 
without doors and without utility or vent 
space. They may be used in any arrange- 
ment of standard sizes and installed eco- 
nomically. In fact, ‘“‘TEBCO” steel en- 
closures are most economical because they 
are practically permanent—never need re- 
placement or repairing due to natural use. 
All fittings and hardware are of the very 
best—door hinges being of the aluminum 
bronze incased roller bearing gravity type. 


The finish is standard color—sage green. 
Other colors at additional cost. 


Write 
for 
Catalog 


The D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO., 401 W. Town St., Columbus, Ohio 


Manufacturers also of Ventilated Closets, Urinals, Round Wash Sinks and Drinking Fountains 


























Student Capacity 
Increased. 


In New or Old Buildings 


— 


L_—+- Fe TT 


Desk No, 


D-523 


By the Use of the New 


Kewaunee Lincoln Science Desks 
Note These Features 


Science 


—They increase pupil capacity No 
lecture room is required. 
—All students face instructor 

place. 


of present buildings. 
while doing all work in one 


—Demonstrations and recitations can be carried on in the 
same room with experimental work. 

—No definite periods need be set for demonstration and 
laboratory work. 

—Instructor can give a lecture, 
any difficult phase of the 
laboratory period. 


discuss 
during 


demonstration or 
experimental work 


Demonstrations can be stopped at any time and students 
permitted to follow out individual experiments. 

—They can be used as regular classroom desks. This 
avoids an empty room in case your science classes do not 
cover the entire period of the school day. 


Used in Many Well Known Schools 


Lincoln Science Desks are saving space and giving better Laboratory 
facilities to many of the leading schools in the United States. They are 
used in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York City; Uni- 
versity High School at Iowa City, Ia.; University High School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and in other prominent schools, where highest educational 
standards are desired. 


Kewaunee Book Free 

Book, which 
different 
Furniture. 
installations of 


Write for our new Kewaunee illus- 


trates and describes over 500 pieces of 
It also pictures 
Laboratory 
Our new cloth 
and postpaid to 


on request. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G i EXPERTS 


. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Kewaunee Laboratory 

Kewaunee 
schools. 
sent free 


many 
leading 
will be 


Furniture in 
bound book 


every buyer of school equipment, 


228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Makes easy work 
of pre-opening cleaning 


| eines K, of the Rules and Regulations for the 


Custodial Force in the Public Schools of the City 
of New York, says in part: 
Cleaning—the custodian shall 


school building immediately 
schools in September. 


thoroughly clean his 
before the opening of 
This cleaning shall include: 


Washing of 
transoms, 
closets. 
(e) Wiping of picture mold- 
ing, and fronts and 
backs of pictures. 
Scrubbing of floors, 
entries, halls, stair- 
ways, corridors and 
rooms occupied for 
school purposes. 


windows 
doors of book 


Washing of walls (d) 


Washing of dadoes 
baseboards, wainscot- 
ing, doors, frames, 
sashes and all painted f) 
and varnished wood- 
work. 


(c) Washing of furniture. 
Oakite, the all-purpose material makes light work of every 
one of these cleaning jobs. Its remarkable emulsifying 
action supplants much of the rubbing and scrubbing neces- 


sary with less effective materials. Oakite does most of the 
hard work itself. 


Let us send you a practical booklet full of suggestions for 
doing all your pre-opening cleaning more quickly and with 
less work. Ask for “Oakite in Schools”—it is yours on 
request. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames Street, NEW YORK, N, Y. 


Oakite Serzwce 


Albany, N. Y 


Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 
Allentown, Pa.; *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore; Battle Creek. 
toston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y.; suffalo, *Camden, N. J.; Char- 
( Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colum- 
0.; *Dailas, *Davenport, *Dayton, ©O.; Decatur, Ill; *Denver, Des 
Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; Fresno, Cal; 
*Grand Rapids Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa 
*Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
ville, Ky.; Madison, Wis.; 


; Hartford, *Houston, Texas; 
*Kansas City, Mo. ; *Los Angeles. Louis - 
*Memphis, Tenn. ; *Milwaukee, *Minne- 
apolis, *Moline, Ill.; *Montreal, Newark, N, L: Newburgh, N. Y.; 
New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal.; *Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
*Omaha, Neb.; Oshkosh, Wis. ; + philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
*Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Portland, Me.; *Portland, 
Ore. : Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.; Providence, Reading, Pa. ; Rich- 
mond, Va,; *Rochester, N. Y.; Rockford, Iil.; *Rock- 
Island, Sacramento, Cal.; *San Francisco, 
South Bend, Ind. Spring sfie ld, Mass.; *St. Louis, *St. 
Paul, Syracuse, N Y.; *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, 
*Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, N. ; *Vancouver, B. C.; 
Wichita, Kans.; Williamsport, Pa Worcester, 
Mass. 


*Seattle, 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


PARK REG. U.S. PAT, OFK 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ans Meth 
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Acid wastes 
quickly corrode 
and destroy 

ordinary pipe. 


Corrosion and 
failure of the 
acid drainage 
line entails far 
more expense 
than the original 












and decoration 
and it is evi- 
dent that the 
first cost is 
trivial. 


Install acid- 
proof Duriron. 
It lasts with 
the structure. 
The first cost 
is the last. 
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gl 











Preprint 
(Sweet’s 1930 
Edition) sent 
on request. 
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| The Duriron 


NN | Dayton, Ohio 


/DURIRON] 


SOR ACID SERN\Ce. 
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installation. RY 

Add to the ms ¢ 
replacement the = — 
damage to finish Nir 




































This Hoist 
revolutionized 
ash removal work 


A HIS is the Model E G&G Tel- 

escopic Hoist for one-man op- 
eration. It operates electrically 
and uses surprisingly little cur- 
rent. Authentic figures available 
show how many cans may be 
raised and lowered for one cent. 
Complete safety always, because 
of patented sidewalk doors and 
swing guard gate. Modern build- 
ing construction demands mod- 
ern ash removal methods. 








G&G Ash Removal Equipment 
| is popular with the Nation’s 
| Schools. Used in 44 States and 
now standard equipment with 
Boards of Education of many 
large cities. Get all the facts. 


Write for catalog and complete details 


GILLIS & GEOQOGHEGAN 
523 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


the 














| Telescopic Hoist 


5¥Y With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 
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A School Window That 


Protects and Invigorates 


Build up the health of 
school children with na- 
ture’s free aids—sunlight 
and fresh air. Truscon 
Donovan Awning Type 
Steel Windows promote 
both without the discom- 
fort of sunglare and 
draughts. The lower sash 
controls the movement of 
the upper sash; all sash 
may be opened, or upper 


i; or lower sash alone left 
FOR ’ j f open—no window poles 
are required. Shades on 


SCHOOL ROOM & ‘ = / W sash act as awnings re- 


flecting the light to the 


wai ceiling and diffusing it. 
S] ENCE j Designed to amply meet 
| 4 / # §©6©every school requirement, 
; j A @ ‘Truscon Donov in- 
College classes and kinder- wn _ den 
gartens are equally startled Cows Sse 50 economically 
RIXSON by the crash of a slamming ele > i priced as to make them 
. oe » ] > g seit; : ; M 
FRICTION door,—equally need the pro- . mi " i practical for every build- 
HINGE tection of Rixson friction to Me : = ing 
Friction hold doors as_ the demands . ’ ” 
a of ventilation dictate. Thus, : (a ™ : <a Write for Catalog 
tyre the Rixson No. 85 Friction Sen 
: ° s ite logical place => . Truscon Donovan Awning Type 
Hinge has its logical place on Steel Windows are furnished in 
your school doors. A_ band types and sizes to mecl any re- 
around the pin is adjustable quirement. 


> > si 1; i ro he Ty 7y J ‘ 
ea peg ed TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
« « < « . - r 
A perforated grease sleeve STEEL WINDOW DIVISION 
slencac einen . eli < Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ont. 
silence: oves the : lighte st Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
Represented on the Pacific Coast by 
The Universal Window Company, 1916 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 











squeak. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 


4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, III. 
New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans Los Angeles Winnipeg D 7 N ‘ VA N 


Builders’ Hardware STEEL WINDOWS 


Overhead Door Checks Casement Operators & Hinges 
Floor Checks, Single Acting Concealed Transom Operators THE SECRET 
Floor Checks, Double Acting Adjustable Ball Hinges 

Olive Knuckle Hinges Butts, Pivots and Bolts 
Friction Hinges Door Stays and Holders 



































or success 
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““HELIOGLASS FOR HEALTH” 
is a free folder telling all about 
this modern method of con- 
serving health. Send for a copy. 





DON’T LET 
SUNLIGHT PLAY 
HOOKEY 


\ ) J HEN the children are marshalled into the school- 

room, make sure that their best playmate is there 
along with them—whole sunlight. Sunlight unshorn of its 
vital ultra-violet rays—those powerful rays, which, though 
invisible to sight, build and protect health; the rays whose 
presence is indicated by the tanning of the skin. 


Let those precious rays indoors—freely—through win- 
dows glazed with Helioglass! For, unlike ordinary window 
glass, Helioglass, made by a special formula and process, 
has the quality of transmitting the sun’s vital ultra-violet 
rays, instead of absorbing them. 


Many schools now use this health-promoting glass for 
classroom windows. Find out how comparatively inexpen- 
sive—for the great benefits it will bring—is the cost of in- 
stalling Helioglass. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Warehouses in Every Principal City of the United States 
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42 Passenger “HIAWATHA” School Bus Body 
Suitable for Mounting on All Standard Chassis 
of 164 to 175 in. Wheelbase Range 
Write for Specifications, Prices and Discounts 


FITZJOHN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
oe Muskegon, Michigan, U. S. A. 


5-208 General Motors Bldg. 




















CHOOLS, Colleges and Universities hav- 

ing infirmaries and hospitals will find a 
practical use for The MODERN HOSPITAL 
YEAR BOOK, 9th Edition, 1929. This an- 
nual reference volume, with its 900 pages, is 
the one complete guide to the problems of hos- 
pital planning, equipment, organization and 
purchasing. It will serve an indispensable 
purpose, for it combines in one volume essen- 
tial and detailed reference to the many con- 
siderations of this phase of school service. 

















The price of The YEAR BOOK 
is $2.50, delivery free. This 
New Edition is recently off the 
press. Write for a copy to-day. 


























THE MODERN HOSPITAL PUBLISHING Co. 
919 North Michigan 
Chicago, IIl. 
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* Beurine 


N the commercial centers...in the cities and far off corners of the world...in the 
schools of every nation...in fact, wherever human thoughts and deeds are re- 
corded...there you will find the Underwood—the standard of typewriter efficiency. 





The Underwood is known the world over for Regardless of the demands for speed and 
excellence and durability of construction accuracy, the Underwood responds instantly, 
| which give a typewriting power more than always maintaining a certain reserve which 
adequate for the most exacting service. even the world’s fastest typists cannot tap. 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard and Portable Typewriters and Bookkeeping Machines 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 
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7 | * Oo 
STILL PROJECTION | or Salisiactory 


HAS ITS ADVANTAGES laid over concrete 


The instructor, for example, may proceed at 
a speed which best suits the subject which he ; LO” See 
is discussing. He may dwell on any par- me” Ga HE Bull 
ticular illustration as long as he sees fit. SoZ a a Do 

And subject material is easy to obtain for ert: = Cia Ae , Floor Cli 
the Bausch & Lomb LRM Combined Balop- 4 wise z oor ip 
ticon. Slides may be obtained at a small cost, ‘ pnops : at work— 
photographs, pages of a book, postcards or \ SFB lower cost 
the specimen itself will do. } —_faster 

If a film attachment is used, even film, which ¥\\ \ a “if work — 
is available on many subjects, can be used. \ _ is | sounder and 
SEND FOR OUR BALOPTICON BOOKLET AS N44 _ Te 
INATES 
DRY ROT. 
25,000,000 


Furnished | : 
Gratis now in use. 


A H MB Complete cost data, 
; Securely anchors wood floors 
B bY @ & LO samples, specifications and over concrete. “Put the Ball 


other pertinent information 


gladly furnished. Address oS on your pay roll.” 
OPTICAL COMPANY | THE BULL DOG FLOOR CLIP COMPANY 


108 North First Avenue Winterset, Iowa 
15 Warehouse Stocks 185 Distributore 


0) 8 W Ve yepacroa gins 


716 ST. PAUL ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. | ANCHOR WOOD FLOORS TO CONCRETE 





























Kayline Commercial Units 


—“The Better Light” 


HE complete installation of 

Kayline Units in the Alexan- | 
\ der Hamilton Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, is but | 
another tribute to these efficient 
commercial units which are suc- | 


cessfully Hghting the country’s | 1 Tapvoved Toilet Partitions 


Kayline Units combine all the | 
elements of _ scientific lighting 
with a pleasing appearance that 
Literature and specific. enhances each lighted space. 
tions covering Kaylne There are reasons for their uni- 
Units for schools will be  vyersal acceptance which you aa nn dade ee eee 
send om voqueet. es gheuld knew. Write fer the facts. ao a Mills product. Write for descriptive 
may be had for test pr < . 
oses and our engineering . 
Geporement wit gaits ven = THE RY EAME Co. The Mills Company 
fee exsties Without obli ; A Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 
Gatton, of cannes. 606 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 917 Wayside Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


An outstanding achievement in toilet partitions. 
New design, new construction. Lodging places for 
dirt and germs eliminated. Will stand years of 
hard use. Easy to keep clean and sanitary. Well 
known Mills internal shoe. Thru-bolted hardware. 
































Manufacturers of Lighting Equipment Since 1895 
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says this 
Interior Decorator 


For interiors at the Warwick, fine 
apartment hotel of Houston, Texas, 
almost 200 gallons of Barreled 


Sunlight were used 


ITH a smoothness of tex- 

ture and a richness of 
depth equalled only by more 
expensive enamels . . . Moder- 
ate in first cost. . . Economical 
in maintenance Barreled 
Sunlight is employed for fine 
interior painting by an ever- 
growing number of schools. 


When used in the pure white 
Barreled Sunlight is guaran- 
teed to remain white longer 
than any gloss paint or enamel, 
domestic or foreign, applied 
under the same conditions. 


In Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and 
Flat. Drums and cans. Easy 
to tint. For priming use Bar- 
reled Sunlight Undercoat. 


U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
47-A Dudley Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Branches: New 
York — Chicago — San Fran- 
cisco. Distributors in all prin- 
cipal cities. 


Barreled 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


avorable comments 
from everyone - - - 





September 25, 1908 


U0. § 
© Oe Gutta P 
Provid ercha P 
ence, Rhod aint Co 
© Island 7” 
Gentlemen; 
Believing 
that 
writ. credit hou] 
in the®,*? tel you bor wld be giv, 
oratin, ®xXecution of 8bout the f ms where it is du 
€ Of the Marwick i utract coverine ts I have obte a 
Mout 196 : Apartment Hote] with ppainting ol 
t rT 200 jar ec~ 
soon ats has ona of Barreled — ght, 
for use ae Barre avorable commen ta ett "ere used 
€Sired 20 any interio ight is TO) ryo an 
Sented : have triacs” where a durable & wonder -~ who hag 
r 
Berreled Suntign’ SlMllar ae Prody ae bos = e finish to° 
beats th TUCTIOn ve be 
em out en re 
The Coverin and all, Dave Lound that pre~ 
Petitive ie Working 


peautifully ang ptt flows tre 


i t e 
8 always acceptab ye sien has 
owne 


WD: k 





Sunlight 


SOW, 


pro 
erties are 


& distinctiys ~2 
ive 
and @rchitect alike ne that 


Yours very truly 
2 


lle, 9 =; 
FALTER J. DALY , 


il7 


99 















U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
47-H Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me your booklet, “Interiors of Lasting 


Whiteness,”’ 

I am interested in the finish checked here. 
Gloss (_ ) Semi-Gloss ( ) Flat ( 

Name __ = a 

a 


City eS lll 


and a panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. 
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ASBES TONE, 


TRADE MARK 


ASBESTONE Solves the 
Reflooring Problem 


ECONOMICALLY—PERMANENTLY 


It may be easily laid over either old or new 
underfloors of wood or concrete, making a 
beautiful, durable surface that is fireproof, 
hygienic and easy to tread. 


For the price of the most ordinary flooring 


materials you can use ASBESTONE. The 
first cost is moderate and because of its 
amazing wearing qualities, there is prac- 
tically no upkeep expense. 


May we send you samples 
and descriptive literature? 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Asbestone and Sana-bestos Tiles 


308 Madison St. Waukegan, Illinois 
Established 1906 

















Announcing First Edition 





American Educators 


a 


A Biographical Directory 
of the 


Living men and women who have done nota- 
ble work for the advancement of education in 
the United States of America. 


Edited by Errie Rivers Parker 


This book will contain interesting personal sketches 
of the leading educators of America. It will be an 
invaluable work of reference for libraries, newspa- 
pers, educational publishers and executives, and all 
— relations with those engaged in educational 
work. 


Publication date, 15 January 1930. 
Price, $10.00 


SPECIAL :— Orders for this book will be accepted 
until 15 September 1929, at half-price, $5.00, carriage 
paid, if accompanied by payment in full. 


cr 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 











BLOCS,CRYSTALS 
BLOCKETTES 


Mopern crowded conditions 
make some method of air condition- 
ing imperative in schools and other 
institutions. Zef-ir Products are ideal 

‘| for this purpose be- 
ii cause they really 
purifytheair and are 
not merely perfumes. 





Zef-ir Blocs in various 
sizes with neat wall con- 
tainers are available to 
suitany conditions. Zef- 
ir Crystalsare handy and 
easy to use, the volatile 
erystals being shaken 
about the corners. 





Zef-ir Blockettes are urinal cakes to 
be placed in urinals or flush boxes 
of toilets. Write for Samples! 


The HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES ac. 


HUNTINGTON*INDIANA 










































IGHTING specialties for the stage, campus and 
stadium—footlights, spotlights, scenic effects, for 
school theatricals ... floodlighting units for night 
illumination of athletic events and other outdoor 
school activities. To insure satisfactory lighting 
arrangements, architects and school boards are in- 
vited to submit their plans to our engineers for 
checking. Write for descriptive literature of Kliegl 
lighting specialties, which include: 


Feotlights Panel Pockets Spotlights Color Frames 
Borderlights Stage-floor Pockets Floodlights Gelatine Mediums 

Exit Signs Plugging Boxes Stereopticons Color Globes & Caps 

Dimmers Connectors Sciopticons amp Coloring 
Panel Boards Stage Cable 


Scenic Effects Sundry Seomies 


Wall Pockets Terminal Lugs Color Wheels Outdoor Floodlights 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO.., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


TBEATRICAL + DECORATIVE - SPECTACULAR 


LIGHTING 


32! West 5Oth Srreet 
NEW YORK,NY. 
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Hisses and Catealls 
sreeted the Linoleum-Layers 


It all began five or six years ago when the 
local hospital suddenly went modern and the 
microbes who had dwelt there for genera- 
tions awakened one morning to discover 
workmen covering the antiquated floors with 
a material which the more erudite microbes 
said was W. & J. Sloane Linoleum. 

Their dwelling places in the floor cracks 
covered up, the colony was compelled to 
seek another home. They chose the city 
hall. But their sojourn there was short- 
lived for the city hall soon also went modern 
and the self-same W. & J. 
Sloane Linoleum-Layers forced 
another microbial migration, 
this time to the local school 
building. 

“Here at last” the microbes 
sighed with relief, “we can live 
unmolested.” But within a few 
months there appeared on the 
scene the familiar and much- 





hated linoleum-layers. Small wonder that 
their arrival was greeted with hisses and 
catealls. For the school building was the 
microbes’ last stand. 

One of the surest ways to make a school 
building unpopular with germs is to cover 
its floors with W. & J. Sloane Linoleum. 
Extra grinding of ingredients plus 32% 
extra pressure in the calender rolls gives 
W.& J. Sloane Linoleum a smooth, uniform 
surface without cracks and crevices. 

This extra processing not only makes a 
more sanitary floor but also de- 
creases maintenance cost. 

School officers and members 
of school boards will find in- 
formation of value in our book: 
“How Linoleum is Made in the 
W. & J. Sloane Plant.” We will 
gladly send you a copy on re- 
quest. W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Co., 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


This book will show you why floors of W. & J. Sloane Lino- 
leum are sanitary. Write for free copy. Advertising Depart- 
ment, W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


J. SLOANE LINOLEUM 
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**Qualtty leaves 
its imprint” 











utilizes idle floor space 


Several small rooms quickly converted into 
one large assembly hall 


Additional space for extra large door equipment, engineered to 
gatherings is a frequent and fill any and all requirements. 

urgent need in churches, com- Rapid, noiseless operation of the 
munity centers, auditoriums, doors was an essential feature 
lodge halls and clubs. But the _ specified by the architect of the 
cost of idle floor space preventsre- Denver Y.W.C.A. FoldeR-Way 
serving aroom exclusively forsuch __ filled the bill with complete satis- 
occasions. Several smaller rooms faction, as illustrated. Perfect 
must be thrown into a single large alignment and smooth, silent, 


R-W Compound Key Veneered ° 
Doors have laminated stile and assembly hall. easy moving, trouble-free opera- 
oe — ce pote a This problem is adequately met tion are assured by FoldeR-Way. 
eavy sawed veneer ts appliec ee aie ne Tali “ar os cae » 
by R-W FoldeR-Way partition Write for R-W Catalog No. 43. 


by the erclusive tongue and 


groove method. The result is a 

combination of beauty and * 

sturdiness that lasts for decades, ¥ 

free from warping, swelling, 0. 


shrinking, elec. 
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at 


Bottom roller for 
FoldeR-Way 
doors, beautiful 


brass finish or dull 
black. 
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A right size FINNELL to polish and scrub 


your floors at a saving in time and money 


a 


OR painting a billboard a six — jousenorn j Let us make a survey of 
inch paint brush may be © 2'brushe— your floors, and then out of our 


400 RPM 


most effective. For painting a Welght 21 quarter century of experience 
. sunset on canvas, the finest of — recommend the system which 


camel’s-hair brushes may not be will give you best results. 


too small. The purpose deter- If you cannot use a FIN- 
mines the size. } NELL System with satisfac- 
It is so in floor maintenance. €, —-%@ tion and profit, we do not want 
One school building has you to have one. If you can— 
four rooms—another fifty, in- you want to have one. The survey will 
cluding large assembly, tell—no obligation incurred by 
gymnasium, etc. One has requesting it. Address FIN- 
tile corridors—another NELL SYSTEM, INC., 1508 
linoleum. One has East St., Elkhart, Ind. Also 
stationary desks— Standard Bank Bldg., Ottawa, 
’ another Ont., Canada. Factories, Elk- 
removable. hart, Ind., Hannibal, 
A One cleans Mo., and Ottawa, 
ha Brushee 7 —¢@ every day Ont., Canada. 
Weight 50 pounds i — another 
twice a week. No one floor machine 
ean fit all needs. It polishes 
FINNELL meets this problem, not 
with one scrubber polisher or just two 
‘ " : p lt waxes FINNELL No. 17A 
—but eight! From the large No. 20 a "Weight 112 pounds 











It scrubs 











